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THE FOREST MAIDEN. 


BY MRS. D. 


ELLEW GOODMAN. 


Ir was a low-roofed, humble log house in the 
heart of a Western wilderness. At its rude door- 
way stood two beings gazing out upon the 
wild but magnificent scenery—the proud giant | 
trees with their tall branches rising toward 
the blue skies; their glossy leaves trembling in 
the Summer breeze and forming a curtain through 
which the bright sunbeams poured over the rich 
sward at their foot—the wild flowers peeping out 
from the dark shadows of their huge trunks, and 
the scarcely trodden footpaths winding over the 
velvet turf from the narrow clearing about the 





cottage. A low, thrilling carol, from a fluttering | 
bird now and then broke the stillness, and far 3 
away down the shady ravine was faintly heard ? 
the soft murmur of a rippling stream, 

The eyes of the young maiden at the door 
wandered delightedly over the quiet scene, and 
there was a light in their blue depths and a dim- 
pling smile about the rosy mouth which gave 
an indescribable charm to her sweet face. One 
little hand clasped the strings of the straw bonnet 
which hung by her side, and the other was raised 
to her white forehead, half shading the laughing 
orbs beneath it from the bright sun-light, while 
the whispering winds lightly touched her pure 
neck, lifting the wavy brown tresses from her 
shoulders. She was very young and very beauti- 
ful, and every glance of her bright eyes told that 
her soul was full of love and purity. The lady by 
her side was many years her senior, and there was 
the slightest shade of care upon her smooth brow, 
and a subdued and patient look upon her mild 
Vou. V.—No. 5. 


| face, which told that her life had not been with- 


out its changes and trials. The glance which she 
cast upon the young girl was full of fondness and 
maternal affection; and when she looked into 
the deepening shadows of the surrounding forest 
or up to the azure skies, the soft light of her dark 
eyes told of hope and contentment, if not o fenthu- 
siasm. All at once the little hand dropped from 
the forehead and a low ringing laugh came from 
the lips of the young girl 

“They are coming, mother! See, there is fa- 
ther holding Anna and little Eddy upon my black 
pony, and Oscar in the rear mounted upon old 
Charley. Oh, we shall have such a nice ride 
through these old roads and down by the bank of 
that quiet river.” 

And with a joyous bound she started forward 
to meet the approaching band, the merry voices 
of the delighted little ones mingling with her 
joyous shouts. 

“Oh, sister Ether!” cried little Anna, “ We have 
had such a grand time; Eddy and I riding round 
through the forest with father to lead your dear 
little pony; and he is so clever and steps so 
carefully over the green sward and pretty flowers, 
Oh, I wish we had not got home this whole hour 
yet!” 

But the chubby prattler was lifted from her 
coveted seat and stood dancing at the feet of her 
mother, while the baby boy clapped his tiny hands 
and sent out his infant carol from the arms of his 
smiling sire. Ether had tied her straw cottage 
over her curls and sprang gracefully to the back 
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of her favorite; and now he pawed the rich turf 
impatiently, and shook his glossy mane, as if 
quite conscious of the lovely weight he bore, and 
ionging to dart away down the mossy patch and 
through the dim shades of the thick grove. 

Her brother, a tall, noble-looking youth of 
twenty, soon smilingly joined the company, and 
after kissing her gloved hand to the dear group, 
they galloped away down the foot-path and were 
lost to view. After riding a mile or two be- 
neath the drooping boughs of the old trees, they 
suddenly came to the steep bank of a river of 
considerable size, and turning to the right had 
a full view of the open country for many miles 
around. No obstruction was offered to their pro- 
gress, and they rode gayly on over a surface of 
downy moss and yielding sward besprinkled with 
wild flowers of every hue and variety. Far to the 
left and on the opposite shore the forest was deep 
and unbroken, and the steep grassy declivity which 
rose from the river’s pure waters was now and 
then broken by a chain of massive rocks extending 
far out into the stream, and losing their dark 
tops amid the shrubbery and spreading boughs. 
The cheeks of Ether Dunham glowed, and bright 
smiles deepened the dimples about her small 
mouth, while her brother’s eloquent dark eyes 
beamed with intenser light as they rode onward, 
the musical tones of the one blending with the 
deep mellow voice of the other in earnest conver- 
sation. At last the horses slackened their pace, 
Walking almost noiselessly along over the flowery 
ground, as if like their riders subdued to pleasant 
thoughts by surrounding influences. Just as they 
came to a clump of trees, which bent over the 
stream and threw their dark shadow far out into 
the sleeping waters, a low warbling murmur, not 
exactly like the carol of a bird—but quite as 
sweet and full of melody—fell on their ears; 
ard instantly checking the tired horses, they bent 
breathlessly over their saddles and peered down 
through the thick leaves: for the sound seemed 
to proceed frem their midst. 

A low faint ery of wonder half burst from Ether’s 
lips ; but her brother’s hand smothered the sound, 
while he pushed his way nearer to the edge of the 
bank that he might have a more distinct view of the 
strange wild creature thus thrust upon their vision. 
She had grasped with one small brown hand a 
pliant branch of one of the trees that overhung 
the dark waters and swung herself from the slight 
foothold beneath, while with the other reaching 
far up amid the clustering, clambering vines, that 
wound themselves around every limb, she was 
trying to grasp a bunch of purple grapes which 
swung to and fro, constantly eluding the clasp of 
ber slender fingers. Her large wild brown eyes 
with their thick silken lashes were fixed eagerly 
upon the capricious treasure, and her full red lips 
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half opened in their impatience, while the long 
jetty ringlets of her hair in their lavish abundance 
fell back from her dark high forehead and hung 
trembling over the deep waters. 
quisite music now came again from her full heart 
for the extreme peril of her situation seemed un- 
able to restrain its out-gushings of gladness; and 
the golden bird which had just lighted upon a 
bough above her head seemed to hesitate before 
pluming his wings for flight. 

She was strangely beautiful ; and as she hung 


The same ex- 


there with only that frail limb for a support, and 
the notes of joy upon her lip, Oscar Dunham and 
his sister turned pale with terror. 
reached the purple fruit and torn the rich cluster 
from its vine, when the bended bough broke with 
a sudden crash, and with one faint cry the daring 
girl sank beneath the dark surface below. She 
rose again almost instantly, and the next moment 
the strong arms of the bold youth had borne her up 
to the grassy bank, where he gently laid her with 
her head in Ether’s lap. The little hand stil! 
grasped the luscious fruit, but the bright drops 
dripped from the stem, and the smile had hardly 
left the pale lip and cheek. Arthur bent anxiously 
over the marble face and rubbed the cold hands 
with his trembling fingers, while Ether kissed the 
lovely brow and put back the wet hair, calling on 
her to awake. At last a faint color came to the 
lips, the long lashes trembled upon the cheek, and 
then the brown eyes looked up with a bewildered 
gaze ; but when they fell upon the eloquent pale 
face of the stranger youth she sprang to her 
feet, while a crimson glow flushed the cheek 
and brow and a cry of fear trembled on her 
tongue. It was only momentary; for when sh 


She had just 


turned her sweet eyes to the beautiful face of 


Ether Dunham, a smile full of satisfaction and 
loveliness broke over her features, and she kne!t 
down by her side, clasped her hands in both hers, 
and gazed fondly into her fair face. 

“ Was it you who took me from those dark 
waters?” she said, “Was it you who saved the 
Young Fawn to her mother’s arms?” 

«“ Not me, dear one—but he—my brother,” re- 
plied the smiling girl. “ We were passing this way 
and saw your danger. It was Oscar who broughi! 
you to my arms.” 

“Then he has my gratitude, and I know my 
dear mother would bless him, for I am her all.” 
And she extended her hand timidly to the admir- 
ing youth, blushing and hanging her head in 
embarrassment. It was quickly withdrawn ; not 
however till he had raised it to his lips, and re- 
verently kissed the trembling prisoner. ‘1 know 
I was careless,” she continued, turning to ther, 
“but I wanted the grapes so much, and besides | 
have often gathered them in the same way before 
without injury or accident. But I shall be more 
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wise in future, for my sweet mother’s sake as well 
as my own.” 

“ And where do you live?” asked her listener, 
looking about her, “for [ see no signs of culti- 
vation, no house any where in this region.” 

“Oh, no, you cannot see it here,” replied the $ 
smiling girl, “we live in the dim, deep forest, 
yonder over the stream, and our cottage is just 
behind that ledge of rocks. Mother and I dwell 
in those woods alone; but we are very happy— 
at least J am, only sometimes when I hear my 
mother sigh or see a tear in her eye. She is very 
good, and oh, I love her very much. I wish you 
could see her, you would love her too.” 

“ And is your father dead?” inquired Ether, 
gazing delightedly over her animated face and 
still holding the little hand which had been given 
her. “Oh, yes—my father was a great chief— 

a mighty king of a powerful tribe; but he was 
long ago slain in battle, and since then my mother 
and I have lived alone, though she often sighs for 
the dear friends of her childhood, who she says 
are far away, or perhaps dwell in the Spirit-land.” 
A look of sadness crossed the eloquent young face, 
and she brushed a tear from her cheek; but it 
was quickly followed by a smile as she added :— 
“ My father used to call me the Young Fawn, but 
mother prefers the name of Nora, because she 
says it has been in her heart from childhood, g 
though she cannot remember whence it came.” 

“Nora,” whispered Ether to her brother, “ our | 
mother’s name.” 

“If it were not asking too much of you,” con- 
tinued the Young Fawn, “I would take you to 
our humble home and show you this sweet mother 
of mine. She is fair as you, for I take not this 
dark brow and these jetty tresses from her.” 

“We will go,’ said Oscar, quickly: “It will 
not take long, and we can tie our horses to one g 
of the trees. ‘The sun is still high in the heavens, 2 
and if we should be out after nightfall, we shall 
have the full moon to light us on our way.” 

The horses were accordingly fastened to a tree 
near by and left to nibble the fresh grass, while 
the dark maiden and her companions proceeded 
to the little skiff which was moored beneath the 
bank, and were soon floating over the smooth 
surface of the stream. ‘They landed just where a 
huge dark rock threw its shadow over the rich 
velvety turf, which stretched back from the river’s 
brink, and stepping forth from the fairy barque 
the graceful girl bounded around the projecting 
cliff followed by the young strangers. The scene 
was lovely, as they emerged from the heavy shade 
and looked around. Giant trees that had for cen- 
turies pointed -vith their intertwining boughs to 
Heaven threw their clustering foliage protectingly 
over the waving grass and nestling flowerets ; and 
strange beautiful birds with golden wing and lute- 
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like voices were everywhere looking out from the 
thick leaves, while away through the brown 
trunks, its humble roof bending beneath the 
weight of a clambering woodbine, peeped forth the 
solitary cabin of the Young Fawn. A winding 
footpath with its soft carpet of green led to the 
door, and down in a little shady glen near by came 
sparkling and dimpling the pure limpid waters of 
a tiny rivulet, creeping like a beam of silver light 
through the fragrant blossoms which covered its 
mossy banks. 

“ Dear mother!”’ cried the wild, sweet maiden, 
as she bounded through the open door, and threw 
her arms about the bending neck of a pale, inter- 
esting looking woman, who had arisen from her 
seat at the first sound of her foot-fall, “ Dear 
mother, I am here though sadly wet, and here 
are some friends who saved me from drowning ; 
for I carelessly climbed on the tree for a bunch 
of grapes and fell into the dark waters. This 
young gentleman generously brought me to shore, 
and his sweet sister kissed me back to life, for I 
believe [ was insensible till her soft breath passed 
over my cheek, and I thought her gentle voice, as 
she called on me to awake, was the whisper of the 
kind angels who you say watch over us.” 

And she drew the smiling Ether toward her 
trembling mother, looking from the pale anxious 
face of the one into the tender eyes of the 
other till her heart gushed out in love and grati- 
tude, and she laughed that soft, musical laugh 
again till the shade passed from the white brow of 
her parent and her usual calmness returned. She 
bowed gracefully to the manly youth and returned 
his friendly grasp, and passing her arm kindly 
about the waist of Ether, drew her to her bosom 
and looked with a sal earnest look into her fair 
face, put back the brown hair from her cheeks 
and kissed the pure forehead. Her voice trembled 
slightly as she spoke, but it was low and musical. 

“ You are welcome, sweet girl, to our humble 
home, and I feel that I never can repay you and 
your noble brother for the kindness you have 
shown us. If the gratitude of a full heart affords 
you any compensation, it is yours. Nora is all I 
have to love, and if she were to leave me, life 
would be cheerless indeed.” Tears sparkled in 
her sad blue eye, and she looked tenderly upon 
the beautiful child who approached them from the 
little bedroom, where she had exchanged her 
dripping garments for dry ones in a twinkling. 
A soft blush stole over her face, whenever she 
chanced to meet the dark eyes of Oscar Dunham 
and a strange thrill passed through her frame, 
when his mellow voice sounded in her ear; but to 
Ether she clung with extravagant fondness, twined 
the soft brown ringlets about her slender fingers 
and kissed the little white hands. She told her 
of the pleasant haunts about her wildwood home, 
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of her daily sails upon the river and her ae g 
walks to the distant settlement. And in return 
Ether told of the dear bright home she had lately 
left, of the many friends she had bidden adieu, 
and how with her dear father and mother, her 
brothers and little sister she dwelt in the bosom 
of the forest, but a few miles distant. The wild 
creature clapped her hands for joy and danced 
about the little room, till the voices of her visitors 
mingled with her own merry laugh and a smile 
of gladness dimpled the pale cheek of her pensive 
mother. She was rejoiced that a companion so 
gentle and kind had been found for her idol child ; 

for since her young heart first throbbed with its 
gushing tenderness she had had none but her 
mother to love ; though her yearning pure spirit 
went out toward all that was bright and glad in 
nature. 

The birds were her friends, and she had listened 
hours together to their merry carols till her own 
tones had caught the echo and she sang as gayly 
as they. She loved too to listen to the rustling of 
the forest leaves when the evening winds whis- 
pered among them and they breathed forth their 
pensive sounds ; and then a strange sadness would 
creep into her spirit and she would gaze with her 
large earnest eyes up into the starry heavens and 
wonder what the sparkling tiny gems could be 
scattered so lavishingly over the blue expanse. It 
was at such times that the low tones of her gentle 
mother had fallen soothingly upon her heart as she 
told of the Spirit-land and of the angel guardians 
who hover about the pathway of mortals to guide 
them in,the way to Heaven. 

An hour had passed by. The strangers had 
partaken of the simple meal spread by the hands 
of their new friends and the sun was nearing the 
distant horizon: but still they lingered. The 
wild light of Nora’s dark eyes had softened to an 
expression of calm and tranquil enjoyment, and 
her voice was low and tremulous; but a deeper 
feeling seemed to pervade the gentle bosom of her 
mother. Strange, pleasant thoughts had taken 
possession of her soul; and as she gazed into the 
sweet face of Ether Dunham and listened to her 
voice, the dreams of early childhood seemed 
haunting her again, and a dim, shadowy picture 
of happiness and misery flitted before her. She 
had said but little, and her eyes rarely left the 
fascinating face of her visitor; and sometimes 
when her low, mellow laugh mingled with the 
glad strains from Nora’s full bosom, she would 
start to her feet and look about her, then a rush 
of tumultuous emotions almost stilled the heavy 
beating of her heart, and she would bury her face 
in her hands and try to collect the dim fancies 
which wandered through her brain and join the 
broken chain of memory. 


It was evening and the sun was quite down, 
though his golden light flooded the deep recesses 
of the surrounding forest, when Oscar Dunham 
arose and turned from the soft glance of Nora’s 
eyes. He walked to the door, looked a moment 
abroad, then returning said reluctantly : “Come, 
Ether, we must start, for it will be very late now 
before we reach home, and mother will be so anx- 
ious. You know she is always thinking of lurk- 
ing red men and fears that you may yet be taken 
captive.” 

“ Yes, brother,” replied the fair girl, turning 
from the entwining arms of her friend, “but you 
know the reason of mother’s anxiety on that 
ground. She can never forget the dear little sister 
they tore from her side long ago, but I am sure 
we need not fear now, and I do want to stay 
longer with Nora.” 

None noticed the deathly pallor which over- 
spread the features of the silent woman; for the 
dimness of twilight was in the little room; but 
when a stifled sob broke from her bosom as she 
grasped Ether’s arm and bent wildly over her, 
they all looked up in wonder. 

Nora screamed in terror and clung about her 
form, but she heeded her not. The white lips 
at first moved without a sound and the eyes 
glanced wildly into the face of the terrified girl ; 
but the unearthly expression passed away, a 
beautiful smile beamed forth in its stead, and she 
whispered, as she bent her head down to the 
shoulder of the sweet child and put her arms 
about her :— 

“Did you say the Indians tore her away—that 
the young sister of your blessed mother was borne 
from her side a captive? I have been dreaming 
ever since I first looked upon your dear face—aye, 
for many long years I have dreamed and slum- 
bered on; but | am awake now, I see it all—re- 
member all. We were down in that charming val- 
ley at play—she had twined a wreath of wild roses 
amid the curls of my hair, and as she left me to 
go around by the shore of the running wecem for 
a white lily, they came and took me away.” 

“You!” exclamed Oscar and Ether, at a 
breath; “You! and are you indeed the dear sis- 
ter of our mother? and is Nora our own cousin? 
Oh, how glad, how happy!” 

It was indeed a happy moment. Tears were in 
the eyes of all, and Nora sobbed like an infant 
upon her mother’s bosom. ‘The glad woman sat 
down in the rude door-way and brushed the 
moisture from her smiling eyes, and as the little 
group gathered about her and raised their happy 
faces to her’s, and the heart of each seemed too 
full for utterance, she bowed her head again to 
her hands and the big, bright drops, fresh from 
her spirit’s shrine, trickled through them, while 
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her whole frame shook with the weight of pleasant 
and bitter thoughts that came gushing up from 
memory’s disturbed fountain. 

She found words at last to tell them all—how 
she dwelt from the time. of her captivity beneath 
the roof of the great chief—how he loved her as 
his own child and how the young chief smiled 
upon her. She told them of the bitter tears she 
shed when thinking of the dear friends she had 
left, of her sleepless nights and cheerless days, 
and how as years rolled on she Jearned to love 
the old chief who was ever kind and good, and 
to regard the young prince as a brother. 

Then she spoke of her unwilling marriage, and 
told how tears had drenched her bridal garb, how 
they bore her insensible from her husband's arms 
and took the crushed jewel from her hair; of 
weeks and months of wretchedness and pining for 
her early home, and then of returning calmness 
after the last glimmering of hope had died away 
in her heart. Years rolled on and her husband, 
the powerful king of a warlike and bold tribe, was 
killed in battle, his men taken captives and their 
vast possessions fell into the hands of the white 
men ; but she and the Young Fawn—her darling 
Nora—had never been molested; they had lived 
in their wild home alone and almost unknown, 
though she had never ceased to mourn for the 
friends of early life, nor to remember the low 
sweet tones that fell upon her ear, and the gentle, 
loving glance, that had so often met her gaze. 
True these remembrances had the shadowy dim- 
ness of a half forgotten dream; but still their 
light had ever been with her, brightening her 
pathway through life and filling her lone heart 
with sad and delicious emotions. Not till that 
day when the sweet face of Ether came up before 
her had her fond imaginings taken to themselves a 
form and distinctness, with the vividness of reality ; 
but the fond tones of the dear child and the glance 
of her deep eyes had touched a string in her in- 
most soul, which vibrated like the chords of a long 
neglected harp, and sent forth pleasant melody. 

It. was late that evening, when Oscar Dunham 
rode up to the door of his father’s house, and he 
was alone. He found anxious, fearful hearts and 
tearful faces awaiting him, and when his mother 
looked in vain for the form of her darling, a 
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eyes fell upon the smiling, happy face of her son, 
and wonder and astonishment kept her silent. It 
was not long before they knew all and were weep- 
ing for joy at the grateful intelligence. Morning 
dawned fair and beautiful and ere the sun reached 
his meridian height, the lone widow of the Indian 
chieftain and her lovely girl had pressed to their 
throbbing bosoms the forms of those about whom 
they had dreamed and communed with painful 
interest through long years of loneliness and sus» 
pense. It was a happy group that assembled that 
day beneath the low log cabin in that deep wild- 
erness ; and the very birds that lingered amid the 
thick leaves of the blossoming honeysuckle seem- 
ed oppressed with gladness, for their little throats 
swelled with the wild strains that mingled with 
the low voices within; and when Anna and Ed- 
gar clapped their tiny hands and gazed with their 
laughing eyes np to the leafy retreat, the sweet 
songsters only answered their many shouts with 
a louder and gladder strain, and twittered and 
trembled upon their blooming throne. Oscar and 
Ether with the happy Nora walked down to the 
river's brink and unmoored the little canoe be- 
neath the great rock, and as they sailed gently 
over the bright waters and bent their laughing 
faces to the smooth mirror, they blessed the fate 
that brought them together and looked with a 
kind of fondness upon the old tree with its dan- 
gling limb, which had been the instrument of so 
much fear and pleasure. And Mrs. Dunham and 
her restored sister—they had every thing to say, 
and their hearts mingled lovingly together as 
they told of their past—its joys and its sorrows, 
and lovked fondly to the future with trembling, 
eager hope. 

It is many years since these events occurred ; 
and the great wilderness with the log house of the 
dark bright maiden and her fair mother have dis- 
appeared together; but in the flourishing village 
which is built upon the spot and on the shore of 
the river Ohio, near where the cabin stood, is a 
large, beautiful mansion. Its owner, Mr. Dun- 
ham, with his gentle wife and dark-eyed children, 
remembers with pride his noble grandfather, over 
whose grave the grass is still fresh and green, and 
the meek and loving partner, who sleeps sweetly 
by his side—even the Indian chieftain’s daugh- 


smothered cry escaped her lips; but her wild § ter—Nora, the graceful Fawn. 





THE HEART’S HOPE. 


BY GEORGE HOWARD. 


Tue heart hath a hope—a holier hope 
Than time or glad joyous earth e’er hath given— 
All bright and all biest it burns in the breast : 
That hope is the hope of beautiful Heaven! 


Be happy in hope, that holier hope 
Than time or glad joyous earth e’er hath given, 
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Till ransom'd and blest thy spirit shal! rest 

In the home that it hopes for—beautiful Heaven 
This life is a dream whose silvery stream 

Is bright in the light our hope-star hath given ; 
Let's rest on its breast and bless and be blest, 

Still hoping for home—our beautiful Heaven! 
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BY JOSEPH HH. 


Sweetest of the bright year, imperial June! 
I woo thee in thy beauty—light and joy, 
Sweet month are thine, with all the rural mirth 
Of woodland, hill and stream. Flora doth bring 
Her choicest offerings to thy leafy shrine, 
Bidding her roses with her lilies blend 
In chaplet gay, for thy ethereal brow. 
Not only does the cultured garden yield 
Its countless sweets, but over the hill-side, 
And the far winding dale, the wild-born flower 
Lifts its sweet eyes and wafts its fragrant breath, 
An offering to its Maker. Now the woods 
Put on their brightest green, and stately rear 
Their rustling banners to the gorgeous sun: 
Thick interlaced their lifted branches rise, 
Impervious to the sultry;noon-tide heat 
Sit thou on yonder bank, where the fresh rill 
Like molten silver winds. See the thick moss, 
Spread out by nature's care, has decked the eartn, 
And spread an emerald carpet for thy feet. 
Thou art from man retired, and all his works 
Are shut from view, yet art thou not alone. 
Hark to the warbled notes that thrilling fill 
The soft-voiced echoes. Is this solitude? 

No! these are nature’s anthems to her God. 

Voices of birds unseen are floating sweet 

As music from invisible ange! lyres! 

Soft in yon lake the shadows of the trees 

Sleep in unbroken slumber ; deep, serene, 

And darkly blue, its gentle waters lie, 

Kissing the graceful willow as it droops, 

And lending vigor to the springing flower 

That lifts its golden cup to catch the dew, 

Which, as the sun retires, eve’s gentle hand 

Dispenses to these children of the earth. 

Thou gala of the seasons, laughing June, 

Queen of the emerald crown, thy mantle fair 

Falls over nature’s bosom as a spell ; 

Not now as once, may I enjoy thy coming, 

In vain for me morn’s dewy eyes unclose, 

In vain the wood-path green invites my steps, 

And nature with her thousand beauties glowing 

Offers her sweets. Affliction’s iron grasp 

Withholds me—morn nor eve is fair to me! 

Dissevered from the busy, smiling world, 
, From all my dear-loved harmless joys cut off, 
How have I merited this doom severe ? 
) Is it to fit me for a better world 
Where beauty knows no death ? then be it so! 
Young Spring hath veiled her changeful countenance, 
) And called the angel of the storm away ; 

In beauty robed the radiant Summer comes, 
And from the chambers of the glowing East, 
Welcomes the sun-god on his golden car. 
On yonder hill-side, where the spreading trees 

Obstruct his fiery shafts, springs the wild flower, 
| The simple butter-cup or daisy white, 
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With here and there a lingering violet ; 
From bud to blossom the sweet honey bee, 
That forest troubadour, repeats his song, 
Making wild music where the chestnut flowers 
Fliog their white tufted blossoms to the breeze. 
Nestling in its green bed, the strawberry 
Evades its little seekers—red and ripe. 

In gothic grandeur, arch inwove with arch 
Looms up the massy forest-—dark the pine 
Shoots high in bold relief on the blue sky ; 
Secluded here the peerless mocking-bird 
Sings undisturbed, her imitative lay 
Relieved at intervals by the soft notes 
Of robin—or the chirp of bob-o’link— 
Answering the golden winged yellow-bird. 

Heavy the clouds roll on—oppressive heat, 
Unbroken by a zephyr, reigns supreme. 
On the high arch of Heaven the inky cloud 
Gathers its sable folds, flake after flake, 
Obscures the day-god’s brow ; the thunder's voice, 
Reverberating through the deep ravine, 
And wood-hung mountains, starts the gazing steer. 
Arrowy, and bright the quivering lightnings play, 
Rending the darkness in their dreadful glee. 
Forth from their sable founts the rain drops burst, 
Deluging nature’s face. Wild rush the streams 
Adown the head-long rock, while their white spray 
Revives the low hung branches, herb and flower. 
Tis over. Scattered on heaven’s azure plain, 
The broken clouds, like armies disarrayed, 
Fly as the sun breaks forth, and all is peace ! 
Creation lives anew, the fragrant gale 
Kisses the dewy cheek of many a flower, 
The meadow’s ‘ap glows purple with the bloom 
Of the sweet clover. On the standing pool 
The busy goat and glittering dragon-fly. 
Perform their evolutions, and again 
Peep forth the bee and fragile butterfly. 
Herald of mercy on Heaven's lovely brow 
The sun-bow rises, tinging tree and lake 
With rich, reflected coloring, like our joys, 
Ever evasive, airy and unreal! 

Now the West crimsons with the sunset’s glow , 
And the glad waters in yon silver lake 
Mirror the evening cloud, as fringed with gold 
It hovers like a spirit, winged for flight. 

A thousand tints in softened beauty lie 
Over the scene, as the majestic orb, 
Cradled in glory, from the eye retires. 

Sweet vesper hour, thy dying splendors fade 
So softly beautifu!, that Heaven itself 
Seems portrayed to the soul! 

Father supreme, 

Grant thou that life may so serenely melt 
Into eternity, in thy good time. 
‘I'hou, whose prerogative is mercy sweet, 


Lamb of the Eternal One, grant us thy peace ! 
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DEBTOR AND GREDITOR. 


BY f. 8. 


Two men met in Wallstreet. They were mer- 


chants. 

« What do you think of Carlton’s affairs, Mr. 
Elder?” asked one of them. 

“I think we shall secure a pretty fair per centage. 
Don’t you?” 

“ Yes, if we wind him up.” 

“That we shall do, of course. Why let him go 
on? It will take him two or three years to get 
through, if at all.” 

“If he can get through in two or three years, I 
shall certainly be in favor of letting him go on. 
Times have been rather hard and business dull. 
Bat everything looks encouraging now.” 


“1 don’t believe in extensions, Mr. Highland. 


The surest way, when a man gets into difficulties, 
is to wind him up and secure what you can. Ten 
chances to one, if you let him go on, you lose 
every cent.” 

«] have granted extensions in several instances, 
Mr. Elder,’ replied his companion, “ and obtained, 
eventually, my whole claim, except in a single 
case.” 

“It’s always a risk. I go by the motto, ‘a bird 
in the hand is worth two in the bush, ” returned 
Fider. ‘Il am always ready to take what I can 
get to-day, and never trust to the morrow. This 
is my way of doing business.” 

“But do you not think the debtor entitled to 
some consideration ?”’ 

“ How?” with a look of surprise. 

‘‘He is a man of like passions with ourselves.’ 

“T don’t know that I understand you exactly, 
Mr. Highland.” 

‘¢ Mr. Carlton has domestic relations as well as 
you and I.” 

‘| never doubted it. But what of that?” 

‘Tf we break him up in business, the evil will 
not visit him alone. Think of the effect upon his 
family.” 

“In trade we never consider a man’s family 
relations.” 

“ But should we not, Mr. Elder? Should we 
not regard the debtor as a man?” 

‘ As a man who owes us, and is unable to pay 
what is due; but in no other light,” returned 
Mr. Elder, with a slight curl of the lip. 

“ There we differ widely.” 
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“ And will continue to differ, 1 imagine. Good 
morning, Mr. Highland !” 

The two men parted. 

An hour previous, Mr. Carlton, about whom 
they had been conversing, sat with his family, a 
wife and three daughters, at the breakfast table. 
He tried to converse in his usual cheerful manner, 
but too heavy a weight was upon his heart.” There 
had come a crisis in his affairs, which he feared 
would not be passed without ruin to himself. If 
the effects of this would not reacn beyond his store 
and counting room; if upon his head alone would 
fall the fragments of a broken fortune he would 
not have murmured. But the disaster could not 
stop there! It would extend even to the sanc- 
tuary of home. 

As their father had little to say, the daughters 
chatted about various matters of interest to them- 
selves. They little knew how many a pang their 
words occasioned. Bright hopes glittered for them 
in the distance: but the father alone knew how 
imminent was the danger that threatened destruc- 
tion to all these luring hopes. He felt oppressed 
and gloomy when he left the house and bent his 
steps in the direction of his store. On the day 
previous he had called in a few of his creditors 
and asked of them an extension. If this were 
not given, it would be impossible for him to keep 
on longer than a few weeks. The spirit in which 
most of his creditors had received the unexpected 
announcement that he was in difficulties, gave him 
little to hope. He was to have another interview 
with him during the day. From that, as it would 
exhibit the result of a night’s reflection upon the 
minds of his creditors, he would be able to see 
clearly his chances of being sustained in business. 
He awaited the hour with nervous anxiety. When 
it arrived, and the few creditors called in had 
assembled, he saw little in their faces to give him 
hope. The first who spoke out plainly was Elder. 

“J, gentlemen,” he said, firmly, “am opposed 
to all extensions. If a man cannot pay as he goes, 
I think he had better wind up.” 

‘“‘ Tf all do not agree in this matter, it will be no 
use to attempt extending Mr. Carlton’s time,” 
remarked one of the creditors, who thought and 
felt as did Elder, but was not willing to come out 
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“ That is very true.” said a third. 
extension will be of no use.” 

The heart of poor Carlton almost ceased to 
beat. 

“ Have you any objection to retiring for a few 
minutes?” said Mr. Highland to the debtor. 

“T will withdraw, certainly,” returned Mr. 
Carlton, and left the room. 

“ My own view, gentlemen,” said Mr. Highland, 
“* is, that we ought to grant all that is asked. Mr. 
Carlton’s business is good, and he will get over his 
present difficulties easily, if we only assist him a 
little. We should be just, as man toward man; 
and this Ido not think we shall be in this case, un- 
less we consider Carlton as well as ourselves. He 
is an honest man, and an honest man in difficulties 
is always entitled to consideration.” 

‘¢ That is all very well. But when a man gives 
his note payable at a certain day, he ought to be 
very sure that he will be able to take it up. Cre- 
ditors are entitled to some consideration as well 
as debtors The cry of ‘poor debtor’ is soon 
raised, but who, I wonder, thinks of the poor 
creditor? I, for one, am not prepared to extend.” 

This was said by Elder. 

“ As for me,” spoke up another, ‘1 never take 
but one view of matters like this. If I think I 
will do better by renewing, I am ready to do so 
if by winding up the party now I can do better, 
I go for winding up. I have confidence in 
Carlton’s integrity. I believe he means well. But 
can he get through? that is the question.” 

“I believe he can,” said Mr. Highland. 

** And I doubt it,” returned Elder. 

** Ought we not to consider him as well as our- 
selves?” urged Mr. Highland. “‘ He has worked 
very hard for the last ten years, as hard as any 
one of us, and has been as anxious to secure a 
competence for his family as we have been. We 
should feel for him as well as for ourselves. It 
would be but a trifle for us to lose all our claims, 
in comparison to the utter ruin to him that would 
follow our immediate prosecution of them. We 
could bear to lose ten thousand dollars apiece, but 
could he bear the loss of all he has. I hope every 
man here will suffer his better feelings to become 
active in this matter. Let us think of his family. 
If that will not influence us, let us think of our 
own families and imagine them threatened with 
the same evils that now threaten the family of Mr. 
Carlton. Itis no light thing, gentlemen, let me 
tell you, to break down a man who is struggling 
to sustain himself for the sake of those who are 
dear to him. It is no light thing to extinguish the 
bright hearth fire, and scatter those who have 
gathered for years around it.” 

In the eager pursuit of wealth men’s hearts 
become incrusted over, and they seem to lose fall 
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quires something more than usual to break up the 
incrustation. The words of Mr. Highland had 
the effect to do this with more than one of Carlton’s 
creditors; even Elder did not reply to what he 
said, but this was more from shame than any other 
feeling. 

“It is rather"a hard case, you must yourself 
confess,” remarked one of those present, ‘‘ to have 
money that you fully expected to receive and can 
use to advantage, locked up for two or three 
years.” 

“I grant all that, but would it not be a much 
harder case for Carlton to be broken up root and 
branch?” 

‘“* I suppose it would,” the man replied. 

“Then let us do by him as we would be done 
by ourselves were we in a similar position,” said 
Mr. Highland. 

The efforts of Elder to efface the impression the 
words of Mr. Highland had made, proved in vain. 
It was agreed that the debtor should receive the 
extension he asked. When informed of this deci- 
sion, Carlton could not hide his emotions, though 
he strove hard to doso. His grateful acknowledge- 
ments for the favor granted, touched more than 
one heart that had been cold as ice toward him a 
short time before. How different were his feelings 
when he met his family that evening, and silently 
thanked Heaven that the cloud which had hovered 
over and threatened to break in desolating tem- 
pests had passed from the sky. 

Long before the arrival of the time for which an 
extension had been granted, Mr. Carlton was able 
to pay off every thing, and to look in the face 
without unpleasant emotions every man he met. 

Strange things happen in real life. Mr. Elder 
was a shipper and extensively engaged in trade. 
For a series of years every thing went on prosper- 
ously with him. His adventures always found a 
good market, and his consignments safe and ener- 
getic factors. All this he attributed to his own 
business acumen. 

‘*T never make bad shipments,” he would some- 
times say. “I never consign to doubtful agents.” 

A man like Mr. Elder is rarely permitted to go 
through life without a practical conviction that he 
is in the hand of One who governs all events. It 
is rarely that such a one does not become painfully 
conscious in the end that human prudence is as 
nothing. 

The first thing that occurred to check the con- 
fident spirit of Mr. Elder was the loss of a ship 
and cargo under circumstances that gave the 
underwriters a fair plea for not paying the risk. 
He sued and was cast. The loss was twenty-five 
thousand dollars. 

A few weeks after, news came that a shipment 
to the South American coast had resulted in a loss. 
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His adventures found a glutted market, and his 
return cargoes a depression of prices. If he held 
on to a thing in the hope of better rates, prices 
would go down, until, in a desperate mood, he 
would sell; then they would go up steadily. The 
time was when he confined himself strictly to 
legitimate trade. But a mania for speculation now 
took hold of him and urged him on to ruin. He 
even ventured into the bewildering precincts of the 
stock market, lured by the hope of splendid results. 
Here he stood upon ground that soon crumbled 
beneath his feet. A loss of twenty or thirty 
thousand dollars cured him of this folly, and he 
turned with a-sigh to his counting room, to digest 
with care and prudent forethought, some safe oper- 
ation in his regular business. 

But the true balance of his mind was lost. He 
could not consider with calmness the business in 
hand. A false move was the consequence. Loss 
instead of profit was the unfortunate result. 

Seven years from the day Mr. Elder opposed an 
arrangement with Mr. Carlton, which should regard 
the debtor as well as the creditor, he himself found 
it impossible to provide for all his heavy payments. 
For some time he had kept his head above water 
by making sacrifices, but the end of this came. 

After a sleepless night the merchant started one 
morning for his store, oppressed with the sad con- 
viction that before the day closed his fair fame 
would be tarnished. As he walked along Broad- 
way Mr. Carlton came to his side with a cheerful 
salutation. Mr. C. was now q large creditor 
instead of a debtor. On that very day, bills in his 
favor had matured to the amount of five thousand 
dollars; and these Elder could not pay. The 
recollection of this made it almost impossible for 
him to reply to the pleasant observations of his 
companion. Vividly, as if it had occurred yester- 
day, came ap before his mind the circumstance 
that had transpired a few years previously. He 
remembered how eagerly he had sought, from the 
merest selfish motives, to break down Mr. Carlton 
and throw him helpless upon the world, and how 
near he was to accomplishing the merchant's total 
overthrow. Such recollections drove from his 
mind the hope that for a moment had presented 
itself of enlisting Mr. Carlton’s good feelings, and 
securing him as a friend in the trial through which 
he was about to pass. 

Several times during the walk toward Pearl 
street, he was on the point of breaking the matter 
to Mr. C. but either his heart failed him, or his 
companion made some remark to which he was 
compelled to reply. At length they separated 
without any allusion by Mr. Elder to the subject on 
which he was so desirous of speaking He had 
not the courage to utter the first word. 

But this was only postponing for a very brief 
period, the evil day. Several remittances were 
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anxiously looked for that morning. He broke the 
sealing, letter after letter, with trembling anxiety, 
Alas! the mail brought him no aid. His last 
hope was gone. Nothing now remained for him 
but to turn his face bravely to the threatening 
storm and bear up against its fury. 

For hours he debated the question as to what 
course it was best for him to pursue. At one time 
he thought of leaving all in ignorance of his con- 
dition, until the notary’s protest should startle 
them from their ignorance. Then he thought it 
would be best to notify the holder of paper due on 
that day that it would not be takenup. It was one 
o'clock before he could calmly resolve on what 
course to take. Then it seemed to him best to 
give notice of his condition. He prepared brief 
notes to all, but Mr. Carlton first. His heart 
failed him when he attempted to write his name, 
Vividly, as if it had occurred but the day previous, 
came up before his mind all the circumstances 
attendant upon that gentleman’s appeal to his 
creditors. His cheek burned when he re- 
membered the position he had assumed in that 
affair. , 

But, even though such were his feelings, when 
he came to despatch the notes he had prepared he 
could only find courage to send the one written to 
Mr. Carlton. The other creditors, whose bills had 
matured that day, he thought he would go and see ; 
but half an hour passed without his acting upon 
the resolution to do so. Most of this time was 
spent in walking uneasily the floor of his counting- 
room ;,or in examining certain accounts in his 
ledger, or entries in his bill book. He was bending, 
all absorbed, overa page of calculations at his desk, 
when some one who had entered unperceived pro- 
nounced his name. He turned quickly and looked 
Mr. Carlton in the face. The color mounted in- 
stantly to the temples of Mr. Elder. He tried to 
speak but could not. 

«Your note has taken me altogether by surprise,” 
said Mr. Carlton.. “ But I hope things are not so 
bad as you suppose.” 

Mr. Elder shook his head. 
but could not. 

“ How much have you to pay to-day?” asked 
Mr. Carlton. 

‘‘Ten thousand dollars,” was the reply, in a 
husky voice. 

“ How much have you toward it?” 

“ Not two thousand.” 

“ How much falls due to-morrow ?” 

“ Four thousand.” 

“ How much in a month?” 

“ Fifty thousand.” 

** What will be your available resources?” 

“Not half the amount.” 

“ Havn’t you good bills?” 

“ Yes ; but not negotiable.” 


He tried to speak 
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Mr. Carlton mused for some time. At length first time, exhausted. The best he could do would 


he said, 

** You must not lie over to-day.” 

“* Tcannot help it.” 

“Tf you will transfer to me, as security in case 
you have to stop payment, the bills of which you 
speak, I will lend you the amount you want 
to-day.” 

The color retired from the cheeks of Mr. Elder 
and then came back with a quick flush. He made 
no answer but looked steadily and doubtingly into 
Mr. Car'ton’s face. 

“ T have been in difficulties myself and T know 
how to sympathize with others,” said the latter. 
“We should aid if we can, not break down a 
fellow merchant when in trouble. Endorse bills to 
my order for the sum you want, and I will fill up 
a check for the amount.” 

Elder turned slowly to his desk and took there- 
from sundry notes of hand in his favor at various 
dates from six to twelve months, and endorsed 
them payable to Carlton, who immediately gave 
him a check for eight thousand dollars and left the 
store. 

A clerk was instantly dispatched to the bank 
and then Mr. Elder sunk into a chair, half stupi- 
fied. He could hardly believe his senses until the 
cancelled notes were placed in his hands. 

Rebuked and humble in spirit, the anxious mer- 
chant retired from his counting room and sought 
his home. His heart felt lighter than it had been 
for many days, and yet he could feel its weight in 
his bosom. In his extremity aid had come, but 
from a quarter least dreamed of—from one who, 
in a like extremity, had asked him for considera- 
tion, but asked in vain. 

On the next morning, Mr. Elder went to his 
place of business with feelings but little less trou- 
bled, than they had been on the day before. His 
payments were lighter, but his means were, for the 
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be to borrow ; but he already owed heavily for bor- 
rowed money and was not certain that to go 
farther was practicable. He thought of Mr. 
Carlton; but every feeling of his heart forbade 
him to seek further aid from him. 

“T deserve no consideration there, and I cannot 
ask it,’ he murmured as he pursued his way toward 
his store. The first thing that met his eye on en- 
tering his counting room was a pile of ship letters. 
There had been an arrival from Valparaiso. He 
broke the seal of the first one he took up, with 
eagerness. “ Thank God!” was his almost im- 
mediate exclamation. It was from one of his 
captains, and contained drafts for fifteen thousand 
dollars. It also informed him that the ship Sarah, 
commanded by said captain, would sail for home 
in a week, with a return cargo of hides and specie 
amounting to thirty thousand dollars. The voy- 
age had been profitable beyond expectation. 

Elder had just finished reading the letter, when 
Mr. Carlton came in. Seizing the kind-hearted 
merchant by the hand, and pressing it hard he said, 
with emotion— 

“Mr. Carlton you have saved me! Ah! sir— 
this would be to me a far happier moment, if, seven 
years ago, when you were in trouble, I had as 


generously aided you.” 
“ Let the past sleep in peace,” returned Mr. 
Carlton. “If fortune has smiled again, permit me 


to rejoice with you, as I do with all who are bless- 
ed with favoring’‘gales. To meet with difficulties 
is of use tous. It gives us the power of sympathy 
with others ; and that gift we should all desire, for 
it is a good thing to lift the burden from shoulders 
bent down with too heavy a weight, and throw 
sunlight over a heart shaded by gloom.” 

Mr. Elder recovered from his crippled condition 
in the course of afew months. He was never 
again known to oppress a suffering debtor. 





TO THE ARTIST. 





BY MISS ANNA BLACKWELL. 





Artist! Be thy courage high! 
Open heart, and open eye! 

Seeking, striving, looking on, 
Till ‘the beautiful be won ! 


Not for thee are vulgar toys! 
Stoop not on thy radiant wing 
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From the world of deeper joys, 
Where thy life is blossoming ! 


‘ly ! thy way is proud and high! 


Strive! thy labor is divine! 


Thy guerdon broad as yon blue sky : y} 

For the beautiful is thine ! & 
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TWO PEEPS AT A WILLFUL WOMAN. 





BY CAROLINE M,. 


SISSON. 





“So, then, I must content myself to bear to my 
cousin this decided and rather uncourteous ‘no,’” 
said Mrs. Henley, pushing back her chair and im- 
patiently drawing her shaw] about her as she 
rose. 

“ Let it be as decided as you like, Mrs Henley, 
but nowise uncourteous, for, believe me, I am fully 
sensible of the honor of the proposed alliance,” 
and a mocking smile curled the proud lip of 
Virginia Atherton as she spoke. 

“And you will, I suppose, triumph in informing 
your dear friends of your rejection of this alliance, 
and add the name of Amold Hardenberg to the 
swelling list of your refusals.” 

“Tis a very well-sounding name, madam, but 
even if I took the trouble to boast of having re- 
fused him, no one would credit it; for those who 
like you believe me a vain, heartless coquette, will 
be sure he never dreamed of asking me ; and the 
few who think they understand me better, will say 
I have too much good taste and good sense to re- 
fuse so excellent an offer.”’ 

“ But why will you not marry him? Why may 
I not tell him you will not reject him? ” 

“ Simply because he hasno wish tohearit. You 
know,Mrs. Henley, you are not commisioned to ask 
me these questions. Mr. Hardenberg is too manly 
as well as too delicate to make proposals by 
proxy to any one, and I am the !ast woman in the 
world he would wish to marry,” and she now spoke 
seriously and earnestly. 

** Well! you'll never do better, and as you say 
you dont mean to be an old maid, I thinkits high 
time you got over your daintiness. You are getting 
quite too old to fancy you can have your pick out 
of all the young men in the country. I’m sure I 
don’t see what right you have to expect Mr. Per- 
fection.” 

“Nor Ieither, Mrs. Henley,” replied Virginia, laugh- 
ing, “except because you and one or two other kind 
friends seem to think me entitled to something 
very excellent, by the zeal with which you urge me 
to accept every man you think is a little superior, 
who chances to fall in your way, never considering 
in your eagerness that the poor man never even 
heard or thought of me. Recollect the elegant 
clergyman who spent a few weeks here last 
Summer, and how you and Mrs. Winter constituted 
yourselves a committee to wait on me,and by your 
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eloquent eulogiums almost induced me to say ‘ yes ;’ 
how grieved and mortified you were when, after 
sounding him on the subject, you had to come and 
tell me that he was already provided with that re- 
spectable encumbrance,a wife. Again, when you 
were so certain old Deacon Waring wanted me 
for the fifth victim of his conjugal tenderness, you 
were sure he had made up his mind to have me, for 
you heard him say, only the day before, with up- 
lifted eyes and clasped hands, ‘ what an example 
she is for children, and you did not know he was 
thus giving vent to his wrath at my having laugh- 
ed myself at a bit of waggery of one of my Sun- 
day scholars, and forborne to reprove the giggling 


» of my flock when the good Deacon went creak- 
‘ ing up the aisle with the big ‘April fool’ pinned on 


his back ; and you can’t have forgotten how you 
ran over to beg me not to refuse the elegant look- 
ing officer you had seen for two days in suc- 
cession ringing at our door, nor how vexed you 
were to find he was the servant of one of my 
grandfather’s friends coming to him with a mes- 
sage.” 

The provoked Mrs. Henley had in spite of herself 
to echo the mocking laughter, for she could not de- 
ny one of the whimsical charges, yet she seemed 
to be really in terested for her cousin, for she said, 
earnestly :— 

“Tf you were sure Hardenberg loved you with 
the same ardor he felt six years ago when I urged 
you to accept him, would you still refuse him?” 

Miss Atherton’s cheek flushed and a shadow 
passed over her clear brow ere she replied, coldly 
and proudly, “ Why not? I am as poor now 
as I was and he is no richer.” 

“ Yet I have often heard you say you would 
not marry for money, even if you had no other 
way to escape the alms-house.” 

“ And I said truly. I would not condescend to 
rival a money-bag in a man’s heart—the word is 
misapplied but I don’t know what to substitute— 
I feel the force of the truism ‘ money is not wealth,’ 
at least not the best wealth, yet the want of the 
same golden idol is poverty. Oh! that curse of 
poverty! How deeply I have felt it! How I have 
seen those I love neglected, insulted, blighted, be- 
cause they could not throw this glittering sand— 
this world-blinding dust in the eyes of greedy sy- 
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price! How I have learned to hate the idol and 
despise its worshipers! ” 

** Then why refuse Mr. Hardenberg because he 
is poor, if you hate wealth and its possessors! ” 
asked the bewildered Mrs. Henley. 

“I do not hate it after all—money is power— 
and I am ambitious—too ambitious, the phrenolo- 
gists say, to be a happy woman.” 

“You are too self-independent, too proud, and 
too conscious of superior intellect to be a happy 
woman. I only wish you had married in early 
youth, before you were grown so willful, so cold, so 
incapable of loving.” 

Both ladies turned toward the utterer of 
these words,and Mrs. Henley made a low bend of 
respectful greeting to the venerable Mr. Atherton 
who had approached and laid his hand gently on 
the shoulder of his grand-daughter, even while say- 
ing what sounded so like reproof. 

“ And would you not have been lonely without 
me?” she replied, turning her soft dark eyes to 
him with a look that said, “ You, at least, I am ca- 
pable of loving.” 

“ Perhaps I might,” he murmured, with an an- 
swering love-glance, “ but, dear Mrs. Henley, who 
are you offering to Virginia to day? Truly I must 
find a husband soon, for, as you were hinting, she 
will soon be too old to attract Mr. Perfection. I 
begin to suspect there are some silver threads in the 
ebon thatch (as Willis calls it) now. Oh, we 
must have her married directly.” 

“ Because matrimony is the best hair dye, grand- 
father ? ” asked Virginia, archly, and before the old 
gentleman could reply she glided away leaving 
him and kind-hearted, gossiping Mrs. Henley to 
take leave of each other as affectionately as they 
chose, nor did she return to the parlor until long af- 
ter she had watched from her window the mud- 
shunning steps of the good lady on her way home. 

“ You staid long away, Jenny,” said her grand- 
father, as she drew an ottoman near his chair and 
seating herself on it, laid her folded hands on his 
knee and raised her beautiful eyes to his face, with 
a look of grateful affection that sank into his 
heart. 

“ T was possessed with an evil spirit which I wish- 
ed to subdue,” she replied, “and it was better for 
me to be alone.” 

“ Perhaps so,” said the old gentleman, thought- 
fully, and each sank into painful revery. 

Bye and bye, asif she could endure silence no 
longer, Virginia asked, sorrowfully, “ Have I griev- 
ed you, dear grandpa? Are you angry with me?” 

“ Not angry, mychild ” replied the old man, “ yet 
grieved, deeply grieved for your sake. I always 
dislike to hear you speak in the mocking way you 
are so apt to use to Mrs. Henley, and to-day there 
was so much bitter earnestness in your tone when 
you spoke of the curse of crime and poverty, I al- 
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most shuddered as I heard it and my heart smote 
me, that I cannot, by bequeathing you a fortune, 
remove from you the curse which you esteem so 
fearful ?” 

“And if you could, dear grandfather, do you 
think the wealth of an Astor would make me hap- 
py without you to share it? It is not, believe me, 
it is not for myself alone, for my own personal 
gratification that I so covet money. It is that I 
may restore to you, in your age and infirmity, the 
luxuries which the habits of your youth render 
needful—-that I may save my proud cousin Freder- 
ick from the daily martyrdom he endures as a 
bank-clerk when his taste and genius bid him 
wander in other lands, to gather up and bring 
home to us, on his glowing canvass, the glory and 
beauty he finds there—that I might save his sweet 
young sister from the hateful marriage her mother 
insists on, witha man of twice her age, who can 
have no sympathies with her warm, pure feelings, 
and who only wants her because he thinks she has 
been trained in habits of economy, and because he 
believes, in his miserly soul (if he have such a thing) 
that a wife is cheaper than a house-keeper—that I 
might open to Robert Henley the fountains of 
knowledge, for which he is pining and striving in 
vain, by giving him the means of education his no- 
ble intellect demands—that I might have at all 
times, enough to give to him that asked of me and 
from him that would borrow of me need never 
turn away.” 

The old man gazed on her excited face and his 
lips trembled as he interrupted her with—“ My 
beautiful! You are as enthusiastic as you were at 
sixteen. Will you never grow calm and learn to 
see things as they are and to take life as you find 
it, with a thankful heart for its blessings, a patient 
one for its trials? ” 

“If to grow calm is to grow cold, and to learn 
this lesson of worldly prudence is to chill my love 
for the few I do love, and to make me indifferent to 
the good, the good of others—I hope never.” 

Again the old gentleman looked thoughtfully 
at her for a moment and then said, with an effort 
and as if he would, by the very abruptness with 
which he introduced the subject, compel her atten- 
tion ; “Virginia, I have received to-day a letter from 
your old friend, Herman Van Sklyne, who asks of 
me your handin marriage, or rather who asks my 
permission to offer you his hand in a visit he pro- 
poses to make us next month—shall I tell him 
yes, or will your fear of rivaling a money-bag 
make you decline the proposal ? ” 

“ Herman,” cried the girl, “ my dear, generous, 
noble, Herman! Does he ask my hand? Could I 
give him the warm fresh heart I owned when he 
last saw me, I would not for a moment withhold 
the hand—but now, it cannot be. Tell Herman 
that another idol has reigned in my heart and he 
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will have no wish to dwell in the ‘ ruined palace,’ 
for he believes a woman can love but once, and 
when you tell him that I have loved another 
—and that other Arnold Hardenberg—he will 
no longer seek to be other to me than he has ever 
been, a dear, kind brother.” 

‘“‘ Virginia,” said Mr. Atherton, impatiently, 
“# Will you let that wild love of your wayward 
youth come between you and happiness? If you 
yet love Arnold Hardenberg, why do you reject 
him—now when you know that his mother desires 
the union more ardently even than she once op- 
posed it? Why will you make yourself and others 
unhappy by your woman pride?” 

“ Why dol this? Because the cold, proud selfish 
Mrs. Hardenberg only wishes me to marry her son 
now when she sees him tottering on the brink of 
ruin, night after night, or rather morning afler 
morning, with the reeling gait and bloodshot eye 
of the drunkard; now when she feels that his 
once pure and beautiful soul is soiled by habitual 
contact with the low and vile and she fears that 
his childless uncle, disgusted with his licentious- 
ness, will give the gold she has slaved and sinned 
for to another, she would make me her victim, and 
by persuading a half imbecile old man that her son 
must be good since a virtuous woman will become 
his wife, would secure thus what she calls his best 
interests—and she is excellent, one of earth’s an- 
gels. She says to you, tome and to others, in that 
mild religious tone and with that hypocritically ho- 
ly look Satan himself lends her, ‘ how blessed isthe 
privilege of leading a dear erring one (for she al- 
lows her son does err a little, a very little) back to 
goodness.’ ” 

“ But Virginia, as you cannot now love the man 
you have yourself painted as so degraded, as you 
can have no sympathies with one so fallen, why 
not teach yourself to love the upright, good Her- 
man, and let me feel that when I go to my last rest 
I shall not leave you alone and unprotected?” 

“Do not persuade me to be so unjust to Her- 
man. He knows my firm nature well, and would 
never be satisfied with the love I could give him, 
and though he is too noble, too true himself to doubt 
my truth, yet he would ever feel that he had not 
the first place in my thoughts. Moreover, he 
knows Arnold Hardenberg well, and feels as I do, 
that though fallen and degraded he is noble yet, and 
but for the curse of poverty, which I so deprecate, 
but for the cruel need of money, he had been arch- 
angel still. And now, dear grandfather, let me tell 
you once for all, I will never marry—if I could not 
give to Herman all the love a wife should feel, be 
sure I could not give even a tithe of it to another, 
so I beg you never to urge me on the matter again. 
Forgive me if I wound you and let me creep back 
into your heart as your own little spoiled Jenny, 
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who will never leave you, and who in all other 
things will have no other will but your’s.” 

“You will never marry?” sadly replied the old 
man, “ and my bright, beautiful darling would be, 
as Mrs. Henley says, ‘an old maid after all.’” 

“May be not, after all grandfather,” replied 
Virginia, playfully, “ and before those silver threads 
you were hinting at quite outshine my ebon ones, 
Mr. Hardenberg wil! have had time to fall as low 
as his noble spirit can fall, and to rise again puri- 
fied and strengthened, with more than original 
brightness.” 

«* And would you unite yourself with him then ? 
even if one so degraded could become pure 
again.” 

“ Why not? Wont it be better than being an 
old maid? Or perhaps a miracle may be wrought 
and a woman change her mind, and by that time 
I may be Mrs. Herman Van Sklyne, or even 
have forgotten poor Robert Henley’s crooked 
spine and remembering only his gentleness and 
his talents have learned to think myself happy as 
his wife.” 


CORNELIA. 


The hectic flush on the cheek of Edward Gra- 
hame and the unnatural brilliancy of his eye too 
plainly indicated that consumption had marked 
him for her own. His wife felt each day that he 
grew weaker and weaker and her heart almost died 
within her as she watched his uneasy slumber or 
heard his almost incessant cough. There was one 
other anxious watcher by that dying man, one too 
who felt that in losing him, her dearest, almost 
her only tie toearth was severed. She wasa fair, 
bright girl, of high and noble heart, with strong 
passions, and warm quick feelings. Her father 
had died about two months before her birth and 
her mother on her death-bed had given her, then 
an “ infant of days,” to his only brother Edward 
Grahame, who, though little more than a boy, had 
promised to love and protect her, and well did he 
keep the promise—she had ever been to him an 
object of pride and affection not exceeded by, 
though perhaps differing from, the earnest love he 
felt for his gentle and loving wife. There could be 
no greater contrast than these two—Mary Gra- 
hame, the wife was one of those rare beings 
who retain forever the simplicity and purity of 
childhood—yet with all the firmness and dignity 
of a refined, intellectual, cultivated woman, and 
so unostentatious in her goodness, that envy her- 
self could find no blot on her beautiful. character. 
Cornelia was a genius ever peopling the glad 
earth with beings of her own creation, fancying 
all she saw as faultless as she wished them, until 
finding in them some error, some trifling fault, she 
would cast them from her heart as utterly worth- 
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less, half-despising herself for having ever loved 
them. 

“ What vexed you, Cornelia?” said Edward, 
one bright afternoon as his niece sprang from the 
pile of cushions on which she had been seated for 
more than an hour absorbed in the book, which she 
threw away impatiently as she rose, exclaiming, 
indignantly: “How I detest the English! 
Would I could punish them for such indignities, 
such insulting cruelty to Napoleon! Do you not 
think, Aunt Mary, it was base and cowardly to 
exult as they did in the breaking of his noble, am- 
bitious spirit.” 

“ No, love, I do not; recollect that unlike you 
I esteem ambition a vice, the ruling vice in 
Napoleon’s character.” 

“If it be a vice, ’tisa God-like one,” replied 
Corneiia, with flashing eyes, “and I qnonid de- 
spise myself if I had it not in my character. 

She was interrupted by her uncle, who, with a 
sad smile, said, “ Never mind that now, Cornelia. 
Have you forgotten that this is your birth-day and 
you promised me a rose?” 

“How could I forget it when I knew you ex- 
pected it?” she asked, while her large eyes filled 
with tears as she looked at him for a moment and 
then hurriedly left the apartment. 

«I tremble for that child, dear Edward,” said 
Mary. “ She is so willful, so impulsive and so ambi- 
tious. I believe she would love to govern the world.” 

“ Perhaps she would, dear Mary, but ambition 
will not ruin her, for she has in her nature a pow- 
erful antidote—all woman’s capability of loving— 
and, if I mistake not, this feeling is already 
awakened by your gay, light-hearted brother 
Oliver.” 

«“?’Tis impossible, Edward. Why she is but a 
child! ” 

« A child! Is she not seventeen to day? And 
have you never noticed the flushing of her cheek 
or her kindling eye when he addresses her? Be- 
sides he is the only being except ourselves whom 
she allows in the least to influence her ;” then, as 
Cornelia returned accompanied by Oliver Went- 
worth, he added in a lower tone, “Time will 
show,” and led the conversation on pleasant subjects 
till the evening was happily and not unprofitably 
passed. 

And time did show. Before the earliest Sum- 
mer flowers were faded, the eye of Edward Gra- 
hame, who had so loved to look onthem, was closed 
in death. Oliver Wentworth yet lingered in the 
now gloomy home of his sister,and rumor, for 
once, wis right in proclaiming him the betrothed 
of Cornelia, who had promised to be his imme- 
diately on his return from a long contemplated trip 
to Europe. When they parted she said playfully 
yet half sadly :— 
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“ Begone a year anda day and return to m 
then just as you are now or I will be sure to forget 
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you. 

His letters which came for several months af- 
ter his departure with affectionate regularity al- 
most atoned for his absence by their frequency 
and interest, then insensibly their style changed 
they came less frequently and at length ceased 
altogether. One morning Cornelia came in from 
visiting a sick neighbor and found her aunt, usua!- 
ly so calm,in an agony of tears. “ What has 
happened ?” she eagerly asked, and seeing a let- 
ter with foreign postmark, “Is Oliver dead? No 
*tis from himself,” she continued “he is coming, 
and we shall be so happy,” but her eye fell on an 
Open paper on the table and she read, “ Married 
at the Rocheberne Hotel, in Paris, Oliver Went- 
worth, Esq., to the beautiful Mm’le Antoine de 
R—.” She read no farther; sight, strength, life 
itself, seemed to have deserted her, and they car- 
ried her to her bed, where she lay for weeks, now 
raving in delirium, now scarcely conscious of ex- 
istence. It was very long before she left her room 
and took her wonted place in the domestic circle— 
still longer before she visited her old familiar 
haunts and resumed her usual occupation. Every 
one felt that she was changed. Affection had pu- 
rified and softened her character and made her 
perhaps more loveable than before. Time, the good 
angel, brought her his healing balm, and she heard 
of Oliver Wentworth and his bride with calmness, 
and as their return was postponed from time to 
time and five years had passed since she had part- 
ed from him before she met her lover again, be did 
not recognize for a moment in the pale, calm, digni- 
fied woman before him, the blooming, impulsive girl 
he had left. She welcomed him back to his home 
with an unchanging cheek and steady voice— 
she turned with kindly greeting to his beautiful 
wife, who saw with wonder her husband’s chang- 
ing countenance and embarrassed airwhile address- 
ing one of whom he had always spoken as a 
friend, at best, but coldly regarded. Oliver Went- 
worth was no more a villian than hundreds of 
other men. He had sought the love of Cornelia 
Grahame because he longed to control her high 
and noble spirit and to gratify his vanity by mak- 
ing a being so gifted,so superior, the plaything of 
a fewidle days. But he had loved her better than 
he thought. Indeed she was not one to be loved 
lightly, and now, when he brought his young wile 
(to whom he had proposed and been accepted 
after an evening of great excitement, when fasci- 
nated by her bewitching loveliness) to the home of 
his youth, it seemed as if old scenes revived old 
feelings, and mortified and vexed by the calm in- 
difference of Cornelia’s manner, he wished, oh, 
how devoutly! that the fair Antoine, beautiful as 
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she was, yet graced the gay halls of her father. 
Perhaps Cornelia saw this and triumphed—per- 
haps, too, it influenced her to accept the hand of 
Maurice Delaplaine, the statesman and author, 
whose name was on every lip, whose mighty genius 
and soul-thrilling eloquence threw a halo of glory 
on the simplest subject and who had long sought 
her as the worthy sharer of his high and palmy 
state. And so she was. Proud, beautiful, intel- 
lectual and trathful—any man might glory in such 
a wife. She did not love Maurice Delaplaine. 
She admired, respected, honored him. His fame 
was melody in her ears and it gratified her proud 
soul to feel that she, jilted, forsaken by Oliver 
Wentworth, was loved almost idolatrously by 
one so infinitely his superior in all that makes 
a man worthy the devoted affection, the holy con- 
fidence of woman. 

Years passed on. The only child of Cornelia 
Delaplaine was become a man—almost a perfect 
man. It seemed as if the God of nature had delight- 
ed to bestow on him every charm and grace of 
heart, intellectand person. No wonder he was his 
father’s idol, nor that his mother doted on him 
with that excess of tenderness which mother’s only 
know. 

As yet no wish of his had been ungratified. All 
that wealth and affection could bestow had been 
his from his birth ; could it be that they who had 
so delighted to minister to his lightest caprice 
would thwart the dearest wish of his heart? It 
waseven so. Either of his parents would have 
sacrificed their life to promote his happiness 
for he was infinitely dearer to them than life, yet 
both determined that he should be happy in their 
way rather than hisown. We said that Cornelia 
was ambitious, that her pride rather than her love 
induced her to marry Mr. Delaplaine, and all her 
high, proud hopes centred in her noble boy. She 
had called his every energy into action, had tasked 
his god-like intellect to the utmost that he might 
surpass all others and deserve the high place she 
coveted for him in the estimation of the world, 
and now that he had won that proud pre-eminence 
could she consent to his marrying, merely because 
he loved her, the humble daughter of a country 
clergyman? No, Emily Bradish was lovely and 
gentle, but not fit match for the only son of Mau- 
rice Delaplaine. In vain Edward pleaded with 
his mother after hearing in silence his father’s 
stern prohibition ; in vain he urged Emily’s claims 
to affection and repeated again and again, “ But 
I have won her young heart, dear mother, and ’tis 
as dishonourable as it is cruel to her and myself 
to desert her.” Mrs. Delaplaine was inflexible— 
she had not faith in man’s constancy, for she had 
had bitter experience; she had no sympathy with 
woman’s suffering from slighted love, for she had 
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borne it, and it was a weakness for which she 
despised herself, only wondering half indignantly 
that she could have suffered from such a cause. 
Wearied, or won at length by Edward’s passionate 
pleading, she said, half bitterly and yet with a 
tremulous tone, which showed there was yet 
something of woman’s softness about her firm, 
proud heart— 

“ A European tour will cure you, my son, but 
if it do not, and you return at the end of two 
years, as you are so confident you will, with un- 
changed feelings, I will no longer oppose your 
wishes and will even use my influence with your 
father.” 

Then Emily is mine,” joyfully interrupted 
Edward, “for, indeed, dear mother, it would be 


9 


impossible for me to change.” 

Mrs. Delaplaine’s eyes glistened as she looked 
on his animated face, and she promised to watch 
over Emily during his absence, as he desired, and 
even felt a sort of tenderness springing up in her 
heart for the being so loved by her idol son. 

Months have passed and Edward is yet an exile 
from his home, and his love for Emily remains 
unchanged. His mother’s parting promise has 
been most faithfully kept and now in her anxious 
and loving watchfulness, (for she has learned to 
love the beautiful girl almost as well as Edward,) 
she sees with sorrow that the slender figure grows 
daily more delicate and the warning hectic al- 
ready glows on her cheek and glistens in her eye ; 
yet Emily is so beautiful, so bright—no one can 
believe she is dying, and Cornelia from day to 
day postponed writing to her son, fearing to alarm 
him unnecessarily, and hoping the young suflerer 
might yet recover. Alas! for the fatal delusion! 
How could she who had watched the gradual fad- 
ing away of her uncle by the same insidious dis- 
ease be deceived now? How could she hope? 
Yet hope she did to the last, and long before her 
tardy summons reached her son, the beautiful 
spirit had returned to its Heaven-home, and Cor- 
nelia Delaplaine felt bitter remorse at having, as 
she feared, hastened its departure. 

She longed for yet dreaded the coming of her 
son, and when he came and wept like an infant 
on her breast, she almost wished the death-angel 
had taken her also, that she might not have seen 
this utter prostration of his noble spirit. But her 
cup of bitterness was not yet full. After this one 
violent outbreak of passionate sorrow Edward 
grew strangely calin—then a kind of melancholy 
madness came upon him, and the parents who 
had so gloried in him, lived to behold him a help- 
less, driveling idiot. 

Then it was that Cornelia turned to her hus- 
band. He had been to her ever an object of pride, 
but he knew she had never loved him, and with 
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the generosity of a noble nature, he had waited $ proached her, and Cornelia learned, when, alas! 
till she should turn from her idols and give him { too late, that the affections of our nature, the 
the place in her heart he had so long desired, yet } beautiful cords that bind us to each other, are not 
almost ceased to hope for—and when with bowed 3 to be broken to gratify a mad ambition—and that 
and broken spirit she turned to him for sympathy, § the beneficent God who made us, filled the earth 
he pressed her to his heart with more hopeful affec- } with beauty and gave us capacities to see and en- 
tion than ever before ard with unwearied patience $ joy it all, gave also our sweet and kindly sym- 
soothed and consoled her, sorrowing truly in her { pathies, our fond affections for our fellow beings, 
sorrow, for he as dearly and as proudly ag herself $ but to make our life more beautiful and to in- 
loved their lost idol, and but for her persuasions } crease our gratitude and love for him who be- 
had never crossed his affections; yet he never re- ‘ stows it all. 
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MUSIC.--TO ELLA. 


BY ELIZA C. HURLEY. 
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h Waar is it that delights the ear, Earth, when the day is closing, 
i Gives rapture to the heart ? Doth a glad chorus raise, 
*Tis nature's full-toned instrument, Blending with stars in symphony, 


That doth the boon impart. 
We hear it in the winding stream 
That murmurs as it flows, 

*Tis whisper'’d in the tuneful] breeze 
That fans the blushing rose, And all of animated life 
In the gay laugh of innocence, Join in the song of love. 
When; time unheeded flies, 
The breathing of a gentle sigh, 
When love doth bid it rise. 
Its measure, oh! how blissful, 


To chant their Maker’s praise. 


~a 


While seas and oceans mingle 


Their notes with wood and grove, 


Morn, noon, and night are musical, 
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All make my heart rejoice, 


But sweeter, dearer far to me, 


ee 


When mon unveils its ray, The music of thy voice. 


Nature then sings in harmony 
Greeting the orb of day. Causes my pulse with joy to bouna 


Only the echo of its sound 





ON READING LORD BYRON’S LINES 


ON THE DEATH OF HENRY KIRK WHITE, IN A POEM ENTITLED “ENGLISH BARDS AND SCOTCH REVIEWERS.” 
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“ Unnarey Wutre! ” Ab, Byron, say notso, ™ Heaven called,” not seience slew her favorite son. 

) Oh ! may thy spirit be as happy now! Called him to realms of clear and perfect light, 

Well did an ancient sage this caution breathe, The mysteries of seience opened to his sight, 

Gay not what man is happy ¢’er his death. Unveiling beauties which the mists of sense 

And when Kirk White expired, bas ! who could fear Envelop’d in thick clouds obscure anddense ; 

' That that pure soul wing’d not its bright career : 
To an exalted, a celestial sphere ? Not “like an eagle stretched upon the plain, 

( Then say not, Byron, all its promise fafr No more on venturous wing to soar again,” » 
But sought the grave, to sleep for ever thera. But like him who descended from the skies, ig 
| That noble heart by death was not undone; To raise man there, Kirk White but fell to rise ! 
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A PANBGY BIO 


ON WITCHCRAFT, MESMERISM, AND CHEAP LITERATURE. 





BY AN 


AMATEUR. 





“The learned man I told you of— 
The high almanac of Germany ; an Indian, 
Far beyond Trebizond and Tripoli, 


Close to the world’s end. 


His name is 


Albumazarro Meteoroscopico.”—Albumazar. 


One of the great boasts of this boasting age is its 
emancipation from the trammels of superstition, 
which are supposed to have fettered the human 
mind during what is denominated the dark ages 
of the world, when mankind, ignorant of those 
inflexible principles of science that circumscribe 
the limits of human power, placed themselves 
under the blind guidance oi the senses, and believed 
everything they heard, felt and saw. ‘The pro- 
gress of knowledge and science is supposed to have 
banished ali the illusions of ignorance and credu- 
lity, leaving the eniarged and enlightened mind 
free to the reception oi truth and reality alone. 

But for my part, 1 am free to coniess, that 1 
doubt this assumption of superiority of one age 
over another, and of the present over aii others, and 
shall proceed without further preiace to give my 
reasons for diilering from many high authorities 
for whom I feel the greaiest respect. Astronomers 
tell us the world revoives in a perpetual circle, and 
it follows of course, that every Uiing on its suriace 
partakes of the same revolution. ‘lhuse who are 
uppermost in the day will be undermosi in the 
night, and as their positions change, will adopt 
hew views at one time and resume old ones at 
another. Mankind in fact walk but in a circle, 
aud like the culprit of the weadmill, or the squirrel 
in his cage, continue their daily exertions always 
fancying they ale going forward, but perpetually 
remaining stationary, or, at most, only returning to 
the point whence they started. 

Witchcraft, for example, was supposed to have 
been banished from the civilized and Christian 
world by the progress of science and knowledge. 
But recent experience has proved ihat it was only 
in name and not in substance. The rapid exten- 
sion of science would seem to be gradually bringing 
us back to the same conclusions which were held 
by the world in the supposed dark ages, when it is 
charitably assumed that mankind knew little or 
nothing. It is turning the tables on this enlightened 
age, by dressing old things up in a new costume, 
Vou. VI.—No. 5. 
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with a new name, and palming what was heretofore 
denounced as vulgar error upon the world as new 
discoveries of science. By this gradual, I might 
perhaps say inevitable revolution, the old exploded 
mystery of witchcraft, has been revived under the 
more respectable appellation of the science of 
Mesmerism. 

What would Cornelius Agrippa, who was per- 
secuted fron: Dan to Beersheeba for his book of 
occult philosophy and denounced as a wicked 
magician in league with infernal spirits, say could 
he suddenly become conscious of wha 


c 


going forward under the auspices of 


is now 
this new 
science, which in its achievements baffles al) the 
wonders of his occult philosophy? One cannot 
forbear pitying those unfortunate old women who 
were burnt at the stake, or drowned as witches, 
who, could they speak at this moment, would doubt- 
less complain of the difference in the treatment 
they received two hundred years ago for exploits 
far inferior in atrocity to those now exhibited under 
the sanction of the new science, and which instead 
of bringing its professors and disciples to |» 
stake or the horse-pond, attracts the wonder and 
admiration of the most enlightened nations of 
the world. This revival of what are called the 
errors of superstitious ignorance, and establishing 
them as scientific truths, is of itself sufficient, I 
think, 10 demonstrate that they were not errors, 
since the mcst enlightened of all ages has now 
recognized them as legitimate deductions from: 
acknowledged scientific principles. 

For my part, I care not who knows it, I am an 
orthodox believer in Mesmer, Cornelius Agrippa, 
Albertus Magnus, Paracelsus, Hali,. Abenezra, 
Zoroaster, Hiarcha, Cebir, and Budda Babyroni- 
cus; in Theurgia, Artenosaria, Pharmaica, Necro- 
puro-geo-hydro-cheiro-coscinomancy ; in broom- 
sticks, horse shoes, little clay images, black cais, 
and above all in the sixteen cases of witchcrali 
recorded by the learned Mather in his Mugnalia 


Christi Americana, or Eclesiastica! History of ;- 
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New England, from which I shall proceed to offer 
copious extracts for the purpose of showing the 
marvelous affinity of the so-called vulgar super- 
stition of witchcraft, and the sublime, incompre- 
hensible science of Mesmerism. 

“In the year 1679,” says he, “ the house of 
William Morse, at Newberry, was infested with 
dzmons, after a most horrid manner, not altogether 
unlike the demons of Tadworth. It would fill 
many pages to relate all the infestations, but the 
chief of them were such as these : 

« Bricks, and sticks, and stones were often by 
some invisible hand thrown at the house, and so 
were many pieces of wood. A cat was thrown at 
the women of the house, and a long staff danced 
up and down in the chimney ; and afterwards the 
same long staff was hanged by a line, and swung 
to and fro; and when two persons laid it ona 
fire to burn it, it was as much as they could do 
with their joint strength to hold it there. An iron 
crook was violently, by an invisible hand, hurled 
about; and a chair flew about the room until it 
lit upon the table where the meat stood ready to 
be eaten, and had spoiled al \if the people had not 
with muchaao saved a little. A chest was by an 
invisible hand carried from one place to another 
and the doors barricadoed, and the keys of the 
family taken, some of them from the bunch where 
they were tied, and the rest flying about with a 
loud noise of knocking against one another. For 
one while the folks of the house could not sup 
quietly, but ashes would be thrown into their sup- 
per, and on their heads, and their clothes ; and the 
shoes of the men being left below, one of them was 
filled with ashes and coal, and thrown up after him. 
abed, a stone weighing three 


them. A 


When they were 
pounds was divers times thrown upon 
box and a board were likewise laid upon them, and 
a bag of hops being taken out of a chest, they were 
by the invisible hand beaten therewith till 


the hops were scattered ‘re the 


on the floor, why 
bag was then laid and left. 

‘‘ While the man was writing his inkhorn was 
by an invisible hand snatched from him, and being 
nowhere able to find it, he at length saw it dro; 
down from the air into the fire. A shoe was laic 


upon his shoulder; but when he would have 
catched it, it was rapt from him, and clapt upon 
his head, and there he held it so fast that the un- 
seen fury pulled him with it backward on the 
floor. He had his cap torn off his head, and in 
the night he was pulled by the hair, and pinched 
and seratched ; and the invisible hand pricked him 
with some of his own awls, and with needles and 
bodkins ; and blows that fetched blood were some- 


times given him. 
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When 
he was writing another time,a dish went and leapt 
into a pail and cast water on the man, and all the 
concerns before him, so as to defeat what he was 


kept him there until the man removed it. 


then upon. His cap jumped off his head and on 
again, and the pot-lid went off the pot into a kettle 
and both were overturned into the fire. 

“A little boy belonging to the family was a 
principal sufferer by these molestations, for he was 
flung about at such a rate that they feared his brains 
would be beaten out; nor did they find it possible 
to hold him. His bed-clothes would,be pulled from 
him, his bed shaken, and his bed-stuff leap forward 
and backward. The man took him to keep him 
in a chair, but the chair fell a dancing, and both 


of them were very near being thrown into the fire, 


‘“* He was taken out of his bed and thrown under 
it; and all the knives belonging to the house were 
one after another stuck into his back, which the 
spectators pulled out; only one of them seemed to 
the spectators to come out of his mouth. The 
poor boy was divers times thrown into the fire and 
preserved from scorching there with much ado. 
For a long while he barked like a dog, and then 
he clucked like a hen, and could not speak ration- 
ally. His tongue would be pulled out of his mouth, 
but when he comes to recover it so far as io speak, 
he complains that a man called D—1 appeared 
unto him as the cause of all. 

‘“‘They often thought they felt the invisible 
hand that enacted al! these molestations, while ye 
they saw it not; but when they thought they ha 
hold of it, it would give them the slip.’ * 

Our author adduces sixteen examples of th 
diabolical persecutions, which though all bearing a 
family resemblance, differ in many minor poi 
The sixth is as follows: 
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“In June, 1682, the wife of Antonio Horta 


Salmon falls, heard a voice a 


dwelling near the 
door of her house, calling, “ What do you her 


} 


and about an hour after had a blow on her ey 


three da 


which almost spoiled her. ‘T'wo.e: 
after a great stone was thrown along the ho 
which the people going to take up, was unaccoun 
ably gone. A frying-pan then in the chimney, 
rang so loud that the peopie at a hundred yards 
distance heard it; and the said Mary going ove! 
the river in a canoe with her husband, they saw 
the head of a man, and about three feet off the 
tail of a cat swimming before the canoe, but no 
body to join them ; and the same apparition again 
followed the canoe when they returned; but at 
their first Janding it disappeared. A stone thrown 
by an invisible hand, after this, caused a swelling 
and soreness ia her head; and she was bitten in 


both arms black and blue, and her breast scratched ; 

















a “ Going down into the cellar the trap-door was § the impression of the teeth, which were like 4 d 

*, immediately by an invisible hand shut upon him, § man’s teeth was seen by many.” € 
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Hortado, very judiciously in my opinion, moved 
(his family across the river, and his wife was troubled 
| no more with the visitations of the invisible hand, 
which is another proof of the wuth of the opinion 
) that witchcraft cannot extend its influence over 
the water. The last instance I shall advance is 
that of Philip Smith, who, the reader will perceive, 
was a citizen of many titles and many dignities. 
It was worth while to be a man when there were 
’ more offices than citizens. 
: « Mr. Philip Smith, aged about fifty years, son 
of eminently virtuous parents, a deacon of the 
\ Church in Hadley, a member of the general court, 
- q justice in the county court, a select man for the 
affairs of the town, a lieutenant of the troop, a 
trustee of the school, and, to crown all, a man for 
devotion, sanctity, and gravity, and all that was 
honest, exceeding exemplary. Such a man was 
in the Winter of the year 1684 murdered with an 
hideous witchcraft that filled all parts of New 
England with astonishment. He was by his office 
concerned about relieving the indigences of a 
witched woman in the town, who being dissatisfied 
at some of his just cares about her, expressed 
herself unto him in such a manner as that he de- 
clared himself thenceforward apprehensive of 
receiving mischief at her hands. 
“ About the beginning of January he began to 
be very valetudinarious, laboring under pains that 
a seemed ischiadic. The standers by could now 
see in him one ripening apace for another world. 
He shewed some weariness from, and weariness of 
the world, that he knew not, he said, whether he 
might pray for his continuance here; and such 
assurance he had of divine grace, that in raptures 
he would ery, “‘ Lord stay thy hand ; it is enough ; 
it is more than thy frail servant can bear.” But in 
the midst of this, he still uttered or had suspicion 
that the ill woman who had threatened him had 
made impressions with enchantments upon him 
While he remained of a sound mind, he very 
sedately, but very solemnly charged his brother to 
look well after him. ‘Though he said he now 
understood himself, yet he knew not how he might 
be. ‘* But, be sure,” said he, “ to have a care of 
me, for you shall see strange things. There shall 
be a wonder in Hadley. I shail not be dead when 
’tis thought lam.” He pressed this charge over 
and over, and afterwards became delirious, upon 
which he had speech incessant and voluble, and 
(as was judged) in various languages. He cried 
out not only of pain, but also of pins tormenting 
him in several parts of his body, and the attendants 
found one of them. 
) In this distress he exclaimed much upon the wo- 
) man aforesaid and others, as being seen by him in 
the room, and over thé whole house a strong smel! 
of something like musk, which once particularly 
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so scented an apple roasting at the fire, that it 
forced them to throw it away. Some of the young 
men in the town being out of their wits at the 
strange calamities then upon one of their most 
beloved neighbors, went three or four times to give 
disturbance unto the woman then complained of ; 
and all the while they were disturbing her, he was 
at ease, and slept as a weary man; yea, these 
were the only times that they perceived him to 
take any sleep in all his illness. Gallipots of 
medicine, provided for the sick man, were unac- 
countably emptied; audible scratchings were 
made about the bed, when his hands and feet lay 
wholly still and were held by others. They beheld 
fire sometimes on the bed, and when the beholders 
began to discourse of it, it vanished away. Divers 
people actually felt something stir in the bed at a 
considerable distance from the man. It seemed 
as big as a cat, but they could never grasp it. 
Several trying to lean on the bed’s head, though 
the sick man lay wholly still, the bed would shake 
so as to knock their heads uncomfortably. A very 
strong man could not lift the sick man to make 
him lie more easily, though he applied his utmost 
strength to it; and yet he could go presently and 
lift a bedstead and a bed, and a ‘man lying on it 
without any strain at all. Mr. Smith died; the 
jury that viewed the corpse found a swelling on 
one breast, his back ful] of bruises, and several holes 
that seemed made with awls. After the opinion 
of all had pronounced him dead, his countenance 
revived as lively as if he had been alive ; his eyes 
closed as in slumber, and his nether jaw not fallen 
down. 

“Thus he remained from Saturday morning 
about sunrise till Sabbach day in the afternoon, 
when those who took him out of his bed found 
him still warm, though the seagon was as cold as 
had been almost known in any age, and a New 

On the 
night following his countenance was yet fresh as 
before ; but on (Monday morning they found the 
face extremely tumified and discolored. It was 
black and blue, and fresh blood seemed running 


England Winter does not want for cold, 


down his cheek and upon his hands. Divers noises 
were also heard in the room where the corpse lay— 
as the clattering of chairs and stvols whereof no 
account could be given. 

“This was the end of so good a man, and | 
could with unquestionable evidence write the 
tragical deaths of several good men in this land, 
attended with such preternatural circumstances 
which have loudly called upon us all to work out 
our salvation with fear and trembling.” 

Those who laugh at these extraordinary relations, 
coming under the sanction and authority of one of 
the most learned and pious men of the age in which 
he lived, and turn their backs upon him with 
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New England, from which I shall proceed to offer 
copious extracts for the purpose of showing the 
marvelous affinity of the so-called vulgar super- 
stition of witchcraft, and the sublime, incompre- 
hensible science of Mesmerism. 

‘In the year 1679,” says he, “the house of 
William Morse, at Newberry, was infested with 
dzmons, after a most horrid manner, not altogether 
unlike the demons of Tadworth. It would fill 
many pages to relate all the infestations, but the 
chief of them were such as these : 

« Bricks, and sticks, and stones were often by 
some invisible hand thrown at the house, and so 
were many pieces of wood. A cat was thrown at 
the women of the house, and a long staff danced 
up and down in the chimney ; and afterwards the 
same long staff was hanged by a line, and swung 
to and fro; and when two persons laid it ona 
fire to burn it, it was as much as they could do 
with their joint strength to hold it there. An iron 
crook was violently, by an invisible hand, hurled 
about; and a chair flew about the room until it 
lit upon the table where the meat stood ready to 
be eaten, and had spoiled al jif the people had not 
with muchaao saved a little. A chest was by an 
invisible hand carried from one place to another 
and the doors barricadoed, and the keys of the 
family taken, some of them from the bunch where 
they were tied, and the rest flying about with a 
loud noise of knocking against one another. For 
one while the folks of the house could not 
quietly, but ashes would be thrown into their sup- 


sup 


per, and on their heads, and their clothes ; and the 
shoes of the men being left below, one of them was 
filled with ashes and coal, and thrown up after him. 
When they were abed, a stone weighing three 
pounds was divers times thrown upon them. A 
box and a board were likewise laid upon them, and 


a bag of hops being taken out of a chest, they were 


by the invisible hand beaten therewith till some of 


the hops were scattered on the floor, where the 


bag was then laid and left. 


‘While the man was writing his inkhorn was 
by an invisible hand snatched from him, and being 
nowhere able to find it, he at lengih saw it drop 
dewn from the air into the fire. A shoe was laid 
upon his shoulder; but when he would have 
catched it, it was rapt from him, and clapt upon 
his head, and there he held it so fast that the un- 
seen fury pulled him with it backward on the 
floor. He had bis cap torn off his head, and in 
the night he was pulled by the hair, and pinched 
aud seratched ; and the invisible hand pricked him 
with some of his own awls, and with needles and 
bodkins; and blows that fetched blood were some- 
times given him. 

“ Going down into the cellar the trap-door was 
immediately by an invisible hand shut upon him, 


and a table brought and laid upon the door, which 
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When 
he was writing another time,a dish went and leapt 
into a pail and cast water on the man, and al] the 
concerns before him, so as to defeat what he was 


kept him there until the man removed it. 


then upon. His cap jumped off his head and on 
again, and the pot-lid went off the pot into a kettle 
and both were overturned into the fire. 

“A little boy belonging to the family was a 
principal sufferer by these molestations, for he was 
flung about at such a rate that they feared his brains 
would be beaten out; nor did they find it possible 
to hold him. His bed-clothes would,be pulled from 
him, his bed shaken, and his bed-stuff leap forward! 
and backward. The man took him to keep him 
in a chair, but the chair fell a dancing, and both 
of them were very near being thrown into the fire. 

‘“‘ He was taken out of his bed and thrown under 
it; and all the knives belonging to the house were 
one afier another stuck into his back, which the 
spectators pulled out; only one of them seemed to 
the spectators to come out of his mouth. The 
poor boy was divers times thrown into the fire and 
preserved from scorching there with much ado. 
For a long while he barked like a dog, and then 
he clucked like a hen, and could not speak ration- 
ally. His tongue would be pulled out of his mouth, 
but when he comes to recover it so far as io speak, 
he complains that a man called D—1 appeared 
unto him as the cause of all. 

“‘They often thought they felt the invisib 
hand that enacted al! these molestations, while ye: 
they saw it not; but when they thought they ha 
hold of it, it would give them the slip.’’ * 

Our author adduces sixteen examples of 
diabolical persecutions, which though all bearin 
family resemblance, differ in many minor poin 
The sixth is as follows: 

“In June, 1682, the wife of Antonio Horta 


dwelling near the Salinon falls, heard a voice a 
door of her house, calling, “ What do you her 
hour after had a blow on her ey 


three 


and about an 
which almost spoiled her. ‘Two. or 
after a great stone was thrown along the li 

which the people going to take up, was unaccouii' 
ably gone. A frying-pan then in the chimney, 
rang so loud that the people at a hundred yards 
distance heard it; and the said Mary going ove! 
the river in a canoe with her husband, they sa\ 
the head of a man, and about three feet off th 
tail of a cat swimming before the canoe, but no 
body to join them ; and the same apparition again 
followed the canoe when they returned; but at 
their first landing it disappeared. A stone thrown 
by an invisible hand, after this, caused a swelling 
and soreness in her head; and she was bitten in 
both arms black and blue, and her breast scratched ; 
the impression of the teeth, which were like 4 


man’s teeth was seen by many.” 





* Magnesia, folio edition, Book vi, p. 68. 
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Hortado, very judiciously in my opinion, moved 
his family across the river, and his wife was troubled 
no more with the visitations of the invisible hand, 
which is another proof of the truth of the opinion 
that witchcraft cannot extend its influence over 
the water. The last instance I shall advance is 
that of Philip Smith, who, the reader will perceive, 
was a citizen of many titles and many dignities. 
It was worth while to be a man when there were 
more offices than citizens. 

« Mr. Philip Smith, aged about fifty years, son 
of eminently virtuous parents, a deacon of the 
Church in Hadley, a member of the general court, 
a justice in the county court, a select man for the 
affairs of the town, a lieutenant of the troop, a 
trustee of the school, and, to crown all, a man for 
devotion, sanctity, and gravity, and all that was 
honest, exceeding exemplary. Such a man was 
in the Winter of the year 1684 murdered with an 
hideous witchcraft that filled all parts of New 
England with astonishment. He was by his office 
concerned about relieving the indigences of a 
witched woman in the town, who being dissatisfied 
at some of his just cares about her, expressed 
herself unto him in such a manner as that he de- 
clared himself thenceforward apprehensive of 
receiving mischief at her hands. 

“ About the beginning of January he began to 
be very valetudinarious, laboring under pains that 
seemed ischiadic. The standers by could now 
see in him one ripening apace for another world. 
He shewed some weariness from, and weariness of 
the world, that he knew not, he said, whether he 
might pray for his continuance here; and such 
assurance he had of divine grace, that in raptures 
he would ery, “‘ Lord stay thy hand ; it is enough ; 
it is more than thy frail servant can bear.” But in 
the midst of this, he still uttered or had suspicion 
that the ill woman who had threatened him had 
made impressions with enchantments upon him 
While he remained of a sound mind, he very 
sedately, but very solemnly charged his brother to 
look well after him. ‘Though he said he now 
understood himself, yet he knew not how he might 
be. ‘* But, be sure,” said he, “ to have a care of 
me, for you shall see strange things. There shall 
be a wonder in Hadley. I shail not be dead when 
’tis thought Iam.” He pressed this charge over 
and over, and afterwards became delirious, upon 
which he had speech incessant and voluble, and 
(as was judged) in various languages. He cried 
out not only of pain, but also of pins tormenting 
him in several parts of his body, and the attendants 
found one of them. 

“In this distress he exclaimed much upon the wo- 
man aforesaid and others, as being seen by him in 
the room, and over thé whole house a strong smell 
of something like musk, which once particularly 
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so scented an apple roasting at the fire, that it 
forced them to throw it away. Some of the young 
men in the town being out of their wits at the 
strange calamities then upon one of their most 
beloved neighbors, went three or four times to give 
disturbance unto the woman then complained of ; 
and all the while they were disturbing her, he was 
at ease, and slept as a weary man; yea, these 
were the only times that they perceived him to 
take any sleep in all his illness. Gallipots of 
medicine, provided for the sick man, were unac- 
countably emptied; audible scratchings were 
made about the bed, when his hands and feet lay 
wholly still and were held by others. They beheld 
fire sometimes on the bed, and when the beholders 
began to discourse of it, it vanished away. Divers 
people actually felt something stir in the bed at a 
considerable distance from the man. It seemed 
as big as a cat, but they could never grasp it. 
Several trying to lean on the bed’s head, though 
the sick man lay wholly still, the bed would shake 
so as to knock their heads uncomfortably. A very 
strong man could not lift the sick man to make 
him lie more easily, though he applied his utmost 
strength to it; and yet he could go presently and 
lift a bedstead and a bed, and a ‘man lying on it 
without any strain at all. Mr. Smith died; the 
jury that viewed the corpse found a swelling on 
one breast, his back full of bruises, and several holes 
that seemed made with awls. After the opinion 
of all had pronounced him dead, his countenance 
revived as lively as if he had been alive ; his eyes 
closed as in slumber, and his nether jaw not fallen 
down. 

“Thus he remained from Saturday morning 
about sunrise till Sabbath day in the afternoon, 
when those who took him out of his bed found 
him still warm, though the season was as cold as 
had been almost known in any age, and a New 
England Winter does not want for cold. On the 
night following his countenance was yet fresh as 
before ; but on Monday morning they found the 
face extremely tumified and discolored. It was 
black and blue, and fresh blood seemed ranning 
down his cheek and upon his hands. Divers noises 
were also heard in the room where the corpse !ay— 
as the clattering of chairs and stools whereof no 
account could be given. 

“This was the end of so good a man, and I 
could with unquestionable evidence write the 
tragical deaths of several good men in this land, 
attended with such preternatural circumstances 
which have loudly called upon us all to work out 
our salvation with fear and trembling.” 

Those who laugh at these extraordinary relations , 
coming under the sanction and authority of one of 
the most learned and pious men of the age in which 
he lived, and turn their backs upon him with 
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contemptuous incredulity, will do well to compare 
these exploiis ascribed to the agency of witchcraft, 
with the wonderful results of mesmerism and 
clairvoyance from time to time propounded to the 
world. If these latter can be explained on scien- 
tific principles, as is asserted, without doubt the 
same or equal researches and ingenuity will account 
for all the sixteen cases of witchcraft recorded by 
Dr. Mather, and there can be no rational ground 
to doubt that one is a legitimate science as well 
as the other, equally dependant on certain great 
principles and equally sustained by actual facts, 
and undoubted testimony. ‘There is no doubt, 
therefore, that witchcratt and mesmerism are syno- 
nymous, and that the professors of the latter science 
have been judiciously deterred from manifesting 
their extraordinary powers after the manner of the 
witches and necromancers of old, simply from an 
apprehension that the vulgar prejudices of the 
ignorant might draw down upon them the same 
punishments. lt, however, the present state of 
existing sciences does not enable us to account 
thoroughly and satisfactorily for the wonders of 
witchcraft, nothing is more easy than to follow the 
example of the present age and invent a new 
science which shall explain the whole mystery and 
silence al! cavilers. 

I have heard some of the sect of the utilitarians 
question the existence both of witchcraft and Mes- 
merism, not on the ground of their connection with 
what in the common-place jargon of would-be- 
philosophers is called the laws of nature, but be- 
cause they could notsee any utility in these sciences, 
they neither adding to the wealth nor administering 
to the happiness of mankind in any conceivable 
manner. ‘This, if true, would be a very serious 
objection, since it is a received dogma, that all 
knowledge is in itself a means of increasing the 
sum of human enjoyment. i shall for this reason 
examine into this point somewhat critically, com- 
mencing with the science of witchcraft. 

In the first place it produces wonder, apprehen- 
sion and dismay, which, if the theory of agreeable 
sensations was worth a fig, would have had a high 
place in that work, and been at the head of the 
list of worldly enjoyments. It will not, I presume, 
be denied that there is a positive and acute pleasure 
arising from what are called excitements, without 
which existence would be little better than a long 
sleep, and the actual wants of man the only moving 
principle of his actions. Hence we see a large 
portion of the human race irresistibly attracted by 
spectacles awakening pity or horror, or by rotations 
of circumstances calculated to excite disagreeable 
and painful feelings which are only grateful because 
they arouse the mind to new sensations and interrupt 
the. otherwise desperate monotony of every day- 
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There is, perhaps, nothing more calculated to 
awaken those indefinable and grateful feelings of 
wonder and apprehension, to which I have just 
referred, than the mysterious opexations of the 
science of witchcraft. The sticking of pins into 
another causes us to wince with a peculiar and 
piquant enjoyment arising from the consciousness 
of being ourselves exempt from the operation. 'The 
black cat thrills the veins with a most transporting 
and unaccountable nimbleness of circulation ; the 
comical, though somewhat vexatious pranks of 
these gifted beings, call up mingled emotions of 


. Seriousness and merriment; and the invisible hand 


of the good Dr. Mather causes the blood to tingle 
to the very finger ends. Of a like nature and 
consequence is the witchcraft of a pair of sparkling 
or Janguishing lady’s eyes, of which the poets make 
such frequent and honorable mention, and which | 
well remember, when a young man, caused such a 
pricking sensation from the crown of my head to 
the soles of my foot, insomuch that [ could not 
refrain from calling to mind the unfortunate Philip 
Smith, who died a martyr to pins and bodkins. 

The belief and the fear of witches is extremely 
salutary in another point of view, as giving a cer- 
tain dignity and consequence to poor, aged, ugly 
and decrepit women, which, as it were, acts as a 
shield from that indifference, or rather contempt, 
with which they are so generally treated. Let her 
be ever so poor, old and deformed, the moment she 
acquires the reputation of being a witch she be- 
comes an object of profound respect, for fear is the 
father of politeness and good manners. ‘The 
wicked urchins who were wont to laugh at he: 
deformity, exuit over her poverty and taunt her 
old age, at once withdraw to a respectful distance 
and contemplate her in wonder and dismay. She 
is invested with a sort of diabolical sublimity, a 
mysterious inscrutable dignity, which answers al! 
the purposes of superior rank, and challenges from 
the abjectness of fear what could never be obtained 
from the impulses of humanity. If occasionally 
one of them tell a victim to her sublime attributes, 
it was but showing the fate of so many of those illus- 
trious persons who have been swept away by the 
whirlwind which while it scathes the mountain’s 
head leaves its foot untouched and unassailed. As 
1 am not writing an essay or a dissertation, I shal! 
content myself with merely indicating to the utilita- 
rious the beneficial results of a belief in the science 
of witchcratt, leaving it tosome future time or to 
other hands to enlarge on the subject. 

But as the progress of human knowledge con- 
sists principally in discarding old errors and adopt- 
ing new ones, and every novelty like every-dog 
has its day, it is absolutely necessary in order to 
produce excitement, to start fresh game when the 
old is fairly ran down. The belief in witchcraft 
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and necromancy, once almost universal, became in creating it are among the greatest benefactors 


too common and vulgar forthis enlightened age, and 
accordingly has been supplanted among the more 
erudite portion of mankind by Mesmerism, which 
being a science instead of a vulgar error, and 
moreover dealing in more frequent and unaccount- 
able wonders, is calculated beyond all other 
modern discoveries to gratify that propensity to 
excitement which is inherent in the human race. 
What, for example, can more exquisitely titillate 
the mind tired to death of a}! the worn-out, common 
place knowledge derived from the uniform experi- 
ence of all past ages than the exhibitions of those 
wonderful phenomena which the professors of this 
incomprehensible science—which oversets all our 
received notions of the laws of matter and mind— 
daily exhibit to the astonished spectators? Philip 
Smith and Antonio Hortado, with all their pins, 
bodkins and cats’ tails, are nothing in comparison 
with the exploits of Mesmerism, a science equally 
despotic over body and mind, which are the abject 
slaves of certain mysterious wavings of the hand, 
insomuch that one becomes insensible to pain, the 
other totally independent of its old associate, 
leaving it fast asleep and wandering away to dis- 
tant regions, seeing sights without the aid of eyes, 
and exercising all the functions of the five senses, 
without waiting for the participation of the honest 
old clay image, which remains quietly at home 
like an obedient husband while his wife is gadding 
about enjoying all the delights of a locomotion, 
exceeding in speed the famous wooden horse of the 
Arabian knights, the achievements of Aladdin’s 
lamp, or the magical arrow of Abaris the Scythian. 
What a delightful excitement is produced by see- 
ing a beautiful and ‘‘impressible” young lady put 
to sleep in the presence of a fashionable audience 
without the unbecoming appendage of a night 
gown and night cap; or a suffering martyr re- 
lieved of an aching tooth without being conscious 
of the operation; and what an agreeable wincing 
it must occasion in the spectator to see a pin stuck 
up to the head in the flesh of an amateur, without 
producing the least appearance of consciousness ; 
and above all, what an overwhelming feeling of 
astonishment must be generated by seeing the pas- 
sions of love, hate, revenge and anger, produced 
one after the other in the mind of a person quite 
insensible to these transitions, only by the aid of a 
little stroking. Iam therefore clearly of opinion that 
Mesmerism is decidedly superior to witchcraft and 
necromancy ; first, because it is a science ; secondly 
because it far excels them both in its wonderful a- 
chievements and is infinitely more incomprehensi- 
ble. Ergo, it produces a much more lofty and agree- 
able excitement, which is the most sublime attribute 
of the marvelous. Excitement is unquestionably one 
of the prime necessaries of life, and those most expert 
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of the human race. The mind would sink into a 
dead calm without some occasional stimulant of 
this kind, and hence the editors of newspapers 
judiciously select, or peradventure invent new won- 
ders, crimes and catastrophes for the purpose of 
exciting wonder, astonishment or dismay, at once 
exciting the imagination, or giving enjoyment to 
the tongue, which might otherwise suffer for want 
of due exercise. In this point of view, I look upon 
writers of romance as occupying the highest rank 
in the republic of letters, and eminently meriting 
the universal acceptation they secure, not only from 
the fashionable world, but from stable boys, butchers 
apprentices, strawberry girls and other munificent 
patrons of “Cheap Literature,’ who, instead of 
spending their money in gew-gaws or necessaries, 
solace themselves with the high-seasoned dishes of 
Messieurs Eugene Sue, Alexander Dumas and 
others of that school of sublime moralists who have 
ingeniously contrived to metamorphose rogues and 
cut-throats into objects of admiration, and trium- 
phantly demonstrate to the world, the emptiness 
of that old rusty dogma which makes chastity the 
prime virtue of woman and honesty that of man. 
The world is deeply indebted to these great bene- 
factors for having made stich successful efforts in 
exploding the vulgar error, that virtue and vice are 
direct contrasts and cannot act in perfect harmony 
with exch other, inasmuch as they have clearly 
proved that the man who lives in the daily violation 
of all law and gospel may possess every virtue 
under Heaven, and the woman who habitually dis- 
cards the most sacred and important of all her 
duties and obligations, is only the more at leisure 
to practice the minor ones. The reader is aston- 
ished at making this discovery, and thus the author 
attains his grand object of producing excitement. 
And here, though it may not be thought alto- 
gether germain to the subject of this essay, I 
feel myself irresistibly impelled to pay a passing 
tribute to that species of foreign literature, which 
by the happy expedient of condensing almanacs, 
and dying speeches, has become the prime article 
of mental food in this country, just as potatoes are 
the great staple of Ireland. In the first place the 
cheapness of this species of literature, and the 
happy expedient of employing little raggamuffins 
to hawk it about the streets, at the doors of hotels, 
in steam boats, and at railroad depots, with the 
most amiable importunity causes it to be acceptable 
to all classes, and disseminates it every where, even 
into the recesses of oyster cellars and throughout 
the classical regions of Fulton market and the Five 
Points. In the second place, the judicious selec- 
tion of these exceedingly cheap articles of mental 
aliment is another great and surprising recommend- 
ation. Nothing, in fact, can surpass the sublime 
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morality of the school of romance at the head of | dom of Congress. Fourthly, the works of the 
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which stands Messieurs Eugene Sue, Alexander $ principal caterers for this school are for the most 
Dumas, the gentleman of color, the author of Paul 3 part eminently calculated to beget and nourish 
Clifford and Jonathan Wild, together with various ; among all classes a manly, energetic rowdyism, 
others, who supply the insatiate maw of cheaplite- } which despises the law, snaps its fingers at law- 
rature with its daily portion, except perhaps that cel- ‘ makers and beards all that species of intermeddlers 
ebrated compilation called the Newgate Calendar, ; called by the various appellations of constables, 
which I hereby earnestly recommend to the atten- ; peace officers, catchpoles and marshals. There 
tion of the amateurs of cheap publications. In the > can be no doubt, in my opinion, that this school of 
third place, the species of publication is of inestim- > literature has greatly contributed to the exploits of 
able value to members of Congressand every other ? the “hide binders,” and the achievements of the 
class of legislators, not only because it initiates > Philadelphia firemen. Lastly, those who may 
them into the mysteries of every species of roguery ; have been kept in what is erroneously called a 
and crime, whereby they become the better quali- § state of single blessedness by an apprehension of 
fied, according to the old proverb, to enact more } the restraint and duties imposed by matrimony, 


wholesome statutes for its prevention and punish- » when they learn from the examples exhibited in 


ment, but most especially on the score of its these useful publications that, so far from incurring 


affording a cheap and nutritious nourishment ' any new obligations, they receive, as it were, a 
for their mental energies, an agreeable relaxation : new letter of licence, will be encouraged to enter 


from the labors of legislation, and giving them, as > into that holy state as the surest mode of escaping 
from all the vexatious restraints of single life. 


it were, a whet-stone on which to turn up a sharp 
edge to what is whimsically denominated the wis- ‘ J. K.P 





OH, THERE ARE MOMENTS. 


Om! there are moments, when the aching spirit Stilling the tempest of wild passion’s ocean, 


Yields to the pressure of a chill despair, Calming its billows to a holy peace. 
When all the joys that mortal may inherit 


Change into griefs, or fude to empty air. 
Are there not beings, hovering around us ? 


PPPOE ™ 


Perchance the spirits of departed friends, 
Ob! there are moments, when the swelling bosom Weakening the chain with which this world has bound us, 
Feels the strange workings of an inward gloom, Shaping our action into life's great ends? 
When sighs half smothered are the soul’s expression, 


And passion moulders in the breast-—its tomb. 
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May we not feel them oft about us stealing ? 
When pensive twilight leads her sable train, 
How powerless then the cravings of ambition ! Their unseen presence to the soul revealing, 


The lures of pleasure, tawdry child of earth, And sweetly breathing some angelic strain ? 
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Charm us ne longer to a weak submission ; 


Thoughts crowd within us of a nobler birth. 


en 


E’en while the heart in loneliness is grieving, 


O’er joys all transient as the fleeting hours, 


a a 


Thoughts of high import, ’mid the world’s commotion, These angel hands, in spirit-land are weaving, 


Pi? brighter chaplet of immortal flowers. 


Bidding the tumult of the soul to cease, 
» 
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No age or people has furnished us with a more 
glaring exhibition of the supremacy of power over 
every principle of right, than the conduct of the 
Pilgrim Fathers toward the peaceful infant colo- 
ny ol New Netherlands. The claims of the Dutch 
upon the territory they had settled (nothwith- 
standing the adroit quibblings of some historians) 
could not well have been stronger; but it is sel- 
dom difficult to find a pretext for any act ; and 
our forefathers were not less ingenious in this 
respect than their descendants. The land on 
both sides of the river discovered by the agent of 
the Dutch West India Company was purchased 
of its warlike owners, and settled by adventurers 
from the United Provinces; men who, from a 
spirit of enterprize having opened a mine far 
richer than the golden ones sought by the Span- 
iards at the South, presented quite a contrast to 
their sand-loving neighbors on the James river, 
In 1621 the States-Genera! made a grant of the 
country to the Dutch West-India Company. It is 
irrelevant now to inquire how far this territory ex- 
tended: whether from Virginia to Canada, or 
embracing a smaller tract of country; even whe- 
ther or not it included the disputed soil watered 
by the Connecticut. Doctor Mather, however, in- 
forms us that the English did not form the design 
of settling this river until 1635. The next year 
the little towns of Hartford, Weathersfield, Wind- 
sor and Springfield, under the busy hands of the 
industrious Yankees, sprang into life, like so many 
mushrooms nursed by the warm showers of a 
Summer’s night. Four years after, the Dutch 
garrison (under circumstances more mortifying to 
a savage, than a peace-loving and peace-seeking 
nation,) was obliged to abandon fort Good Hope ; 
and the banks of the river were left to the English. 
This was but the beginning of a series of annoy- 
ances on the part of the restless New Englanders, 
which ended only with the capitulation of Peter 
Stuyvesant. The Dutch settlers were principally 
from the middling classes. Commercial and agri- 
cultural men, they meddled but little with the af- 
fairs of government; men of sound practical sense, 
the warlike, half-chivalrous, half-savage spirit of 
the age had not infected them ; deeply imbued with 
the true doctrines of Christianity, they were long- 
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suffering, gentle, humane, and, above all, equally 
just to others as to themselves. Never having 
enjoyed the elective franchise, they were at first 
satisfied with a form of government which re- 
lieved them from the necessity of attending to 
subjects quite above their comprehension ; espe- 
cially as the governors of New Netherlands exer- 
cised their dangerous power with moderation. But 
this state of things could not long continue. There 
were various causes operating upon the estab- 
lished system, and the old rock could not stand. 
The rugged nursery of a new world must needs 
foster strength and independence. In an infant 
colony men are too much thrown upon their own 
resources to be long strangers to the power that 
is within them: marvelously easy is it to learn 
self-dependence in situations which require its 
daily practice. As cheeks were bronzed, hands 
hardened and sinews turned to iron; as trees 
were felled, fallows broken up, passages forced 
to unknown regions, and the incursions of the 
savages and encroachments of more civilized 
neighbors guarded against; powers were de- 
veloped which the modest Hollanders had never 
dreamed of possessing. Now, for the first time, 
they felt their minds cramped by subjection to the 
minds of others. With this was born a new spirit, 
urging them on to freedom. They were strong 
within themselves. Unlettered and rude though 
they were, the dignity of human nature began to 
be understood by them ; and murmurs passed from 
lip to lip on points that had never before admitted 
of discussion. But this self-knowledge could not 
yet be made practical. 1t was too fresh, too new, 
to be used skillfully, and it only excited suspicion 
and discontent. The burghers complained of the 
exactions of the governor; and the governor, 
to silence what he considered their unjust mur- 
murings, became more absolute in his authority 
and more tenacious of his prerogative than ever. 
A rectifying principle was abroad; yet, under 
ordinary circumstances, it would have been very 
long before the colony effected its emancipation. 
But there were active causes in operation. ‘There 
were tongues at hand, that whispered spirit-stir- 
ring things into ears which received all but too 
greedily The Dutchman listened to the ofi-re- 
215 
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peated story of English liberty, and his heart 
panted for enjoyment. Gradually his love of 
country cooled ; his heart became alienated from 
the nation whose laws, by curtailing his privileges, 
detracted from his personal dignity. He deemed 
liberty received at the hands of foreigners prefer- 
able to home oppression. All was ripe for change, 
and a change was made—of masters. The en- 
croachments of the Puritans and their descendants 
had been made the subject of many a protest on 
the part of the Dutch; but the moderation, which 
at first was the legitimate fruit of a peace-loving 
spirit, afterwards became not merely politic but 
absolutely necessary. The English colonists out- 
nutabered the Hollanders ten to one, and among 
this comparative handfull, the seeds of disaffection 
had taken deep root; so that Governor Stuyve- 
sant did well to put his trust in God, who might, 
as he said, as easily “with small forces 
as by a great army.” 

The king of England one day presented to his 
royal brother a rare gift. It would have beena 
great pity to mar this gift, by leaving from it the 
richest jewel in the entire collection, merely be- 
cause it happened not to be the property of the 
donor ; and the noble Charles too well understood 
the kingly prerogative to condescend to be 
thwarted by the mere trifle of right in any of his 
purposes. The jewel was our own beautiful em- 
pire state—then the little harrassed province of 
Neiuw Nederlandts, held in trust for the States- 
General by its sturdy governor, Petrus Stuyvesant. 
It was a very precious gem, centering in its own 
bosom wealth immeasurable; and so an expe- 
dition was at once fitted out to transfer it to an 
English coronet. It was strange, that six hundred 
armed men from beyond the ocean, joined by re- 
inforcements from New-England, and secretly 
welcomed by many a restless spirit, should be 
obliged to wait even an hour for the surrender of 
a small colony already at variance with itself. 
Bat the brave old man, whose untiring vigilance 
had prevented his being taken by surprise, boldly 
performed his duty to his employers and to his 
country. Alone, deserted by the people and the 
burgomasters, and scarce supported by his own 
council, he still resolved on putting the fort in a 
defensive posture; and it was only whien his 
people, fascinated by the glowing promises in the 
proclamation of Col. Nicolls, were bent on re- 
bellion and surrender, that, though still deter- 
mined to bide the storm, he consented to an 
accommodation. This failed; and, at last, seeing 
the hopelessness of his position, the governor 
yielded. By his consent the articles of capitu- 
lation were drawn up; but it was hard for the 
stern old soldier to bow his lion nature enough 
to seal his disgrace (as he considered it) by affix- 
ing his signature to the paper. Could his single 
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arm have defended his beloved colony, it would 
have been saved despite the waywardness of the 
people. Even when he saw resistance to be the 
worst of madness he was still unconquered ; and, 
like a lion at bay, he turned and turned, as 
though, in contempt of circumstances, he would 
cut out for himself some avenue of escape from 
the disgrace of submission. The magistrates from 
Beverwick, Staten Island, Brooklyn, and most of 
the other Dutch villages; the two thousand in- 
habitants of New Amsterdam, with the officers of 
government at their head; the troops collected 
among the New England colonies; and Col. 
Nicolls with his armed men from the old world 
were collected in the city and the bay, waiting 
the movement of the old man’s pen. At last, 
when it must otherwise have been dispensed with, 
his signature was given, and the fort abandoned 
to the Duke’s deputies. The point of that pen 
traced other characters on the heart of the brave 
proud governor, and it withered beneath them 
until hidden in the grave. 

And what was the fate of the submissive Hol- 
landers? Where were now the promised “ privi- 
leges with his majesty’s English subjects?” The 
new governor decided all controversies according 
to his own pleasure, and issued his edicts like an 
All the powers of government 
the 


eastern monarch. 
were vested in him and his council; and 
poor Hollanders learned, when it was too late, 
that English liberty was for the “freeborn Eng- 
lishman,” and not for a conquered people, Still, 
they were spared the trouble of thinking for them- 
selves. But the governor was not by nature a 
tyrant, and so the colony prospered. The Hol- 
landers, however, had gained nothing by the 
change of governments, and soon it became ob- 
vious how much they had lost. Every thing 
about them became English. Schouts, burgher- 
masters, and schipens were soon metamorphosea 
into mayors, aldermen and sheriffs. The habits 
of the English, English dress, and English accom- 
plishments gained favor with many; and, in 
proportion, the homely simplicity that character- 
ized the first settlers seemed to be upon the wane. 
Time-honored customs, in a measure, fell into 
disrepute, and in their stead were adopted those 
of lighter and more questionable character, cus- 
toms that sat ill upon the phlegmatic Dutchman, 
and which frequently made the older and more 
thoughtful among them tremble for the degeneracy 
of their children. The people no longer had one 
common interest ; for it is hard to keep the chain 
of love bright between men speaking different 
languages, possessing characters broadly con- 
trasted, and regarding each other in the light of 
conquerors and conquered. 

But this was not all. The emancipation of the 
European powers from the thraldom of Papacy 
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was an era in the history of the world, fraught 
with the deepest interest; it was a signal for a 
general uprising of the nations; a breaking up of 
fetters, accompanied by a mighty impulse to 
which republics owe their being and science the 
lever by which she governs the world material 
or immaterial. But the angel’s wing, all quiver- 
ing with its holy light, lingered long and lovingly 
above the soil reddened by the blood of Huss and 
watered by the tears of Luther; and the refor- 
mation counted its richest fruit in and about 
Germany. Fresh from the reformation came the 
first dwellers in New Netherlands: the faith, 
which needed not the papal sanction to insure its 
purity, was to them dearer than life. They had 
not fled from persecution ; they had joined in the 
battle and brought away the trophies. Among 
all the early troubles of the colony—when the 
wily Mohican crept at midnight upon defenceless 
villages, and the bold New Englander felled the 
trees and built his rude cottage on unpurchased 
land at noonday; when taxes were deemed 
grievous, and men had thought their civil liberties 
curtailed—their religion had remained to them 
unmixed and unmolested. But the new proprie- 
tary was a papist; popish sentiments began to be 
disseminated, and the simple-minded followers of 
John Calvin were horror-stricken at the prospect. 
The tyranny of governor Andross roused the 
spirit of the people, but even tyranny was in their 
eyes more tolerable than Romanism; and his in- 
judicious interference in the dispute between 
Nicholas Rensselaer and the pastor of the church 
at Albany did more to render him unpopular than 
By this act he 
goaded into madness one of the most fiery spirits 
of the time, the unfortunate Leisler, and exposed 
himself to universal hatred. 

Governor Dougan was an acknowledged papist ; 
and although his administration was mild, and he 
partially invested the people with their promised 
rights, the murmurings rose higher and higher, 
till in the Spring of 1689 they broke out into a 
storm. But the immediate cause of this movement 
was in the old world: the heart of the British 
empire was convulsed, and every member moved 
in sympathy. The unnatural daughters of James II. 
turned the old man from their hearts; the nation, 
wearied of his oppression, looked elsewhere for 
its head ; the church scandalized by his religion, 
hastened to join the coalition; and the poor, for- 
saken, heart-broken monarch fled to a foreign 
land, leaving his throne to the prince of Orange, 
the German Stadtholder. 

As soon as the news of the revolution crossed 
the ocean, the New England colonies declared 
for William, imprisoned the governor and those 
in his interest, and elected their own officers of 
government. However stimulated by previous 


his most oppressive measures 
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disaffection, or encouraged by this example, the 
people of New York yet hesitated and seemed 
scarce inclined to venture upon a like step. And 
now were exhibited the sad effects of the peculiar 
circumstances of the colony. It was made up 
of the most discordant materials, and anything 
like concert in action was not to be expected. 
There were people of two distinct nations, pre- 
serving in a great degree their national peculiar- 
ities and national antipathies; there were Cal- 
vinists, and High-Churchmen and Papists; there 
were “the gentry,’ men who owned broad lands 
and aspired to rank and office, and tradesmen, 
and laborers. Who then should unite these 
opposing elements? The Dutch were ardently 
attached to William of Orange, and the English 
were well pleased with the prospect of seeing 
him on the throne. But who should take for him 
the province of New York? Where should be 
found a leader whom all would be willing to 
follow? The Winter passed, Spring opened, and 
no such leader was in the field. The Schuylers, 
the Livingstons, the Phillipses, the Van Kort- 
landts and other leading families were all, at this 
particular crisis, strangely unmindful of the good 
of the province ; and while the commoners were 
in a ferment, the “people of figure” raised not 
a finger. 

There was now in the city of New York a 
man who had love of country, love of religion, 
courage, and, under ordinary circumstances, ta- 
lent enough for the enterprize ; a brave, pure- 
hearted, white-haired man; the father of a num- 
erous family, a burgher of irreproachable charac- 
ter, a devoted adherent of the German Prince, 
and a sincere Christian. But he was a man of 
mean origin ; he had once suffered imprisonment 
for his religious zeal; and though he had always 
retained a certain degree of respectability, he was 
irredeemably one of the people. And having, by 
his stubbom adherence to what he believed to be 
right, incurred the frowns of government, he had 
raised an insurmountable barrier between himself 
and the provincial gentry. This man had not 
hesitated to proclaim his principles from the be- 
ginning ; and the people rallied around him, more 
from sympathy than from any defined desire to 
make him a leader. 

Finally, strange rumors became prevalent 
throughout the province, rumors of intended vio- 
lence: it was said the papists would massacre the 
people and seize upon the fort for King James; 
and, wild as these rumors were, they obtained 
credence. All now was fear and trembling. 
Every heart was struck with consternation. None 
knew whither to flee for safety. The inhabitants 
of Long Island, in alarm, sent messengers to the 
city ; and, on the second of June, the inhabitants 
of the city armed themselves and assembled in a 
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body, determined on securing their own safety. 
All eyes turned to Captain Jacob Leisler, the fear- 
less friend of the people, and he was requested to 
lead them to the seizure of the fort. This wasa 
trying moment to a peaceful citizen, from age and 
character and habits better fitted to take his rest 
in the bosom of his delightful family, than to en- 
gage in the turmoils of the times; and with all 
his zeal, the old man hesitated. In the meantime, 
an inferior officer, Ensign Jost Stoll, acting with 
more promptitude, proceeded to the fort. The 
people entreated: strong within him Leisler’s 
honest heart pleaded their cause, and that of the 
religion he believed about to be trampled under 
foot. His decision was a momentous one; but, 
after it was made, he never faltered; not even 
when the gibbet stared him in the face. The 
people of New York had committed their cause to 
a true hand; to one who would stand by them 
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under the most trying circumstances, and who > 


would bare his bosom to the many shafts that 
faction pointed at it, sooner than compromise his 
sacred trust. He raised the standard of William 
the Third ; and, amid acclamations of joy, entered 
the citadel. The lieutenant governor called a 
hasty council; but the only course that would 
then have been available was not suited to their 
purpose. Every expedient was resorted to that 
now remained; but the aristocratic party was 
very small; and though they succeeded in intim- 
idating some, they gained few adherents, for their 
power was gone. Colonel Bayard entered the 
citadel, proceeded to the parade ground and at- 
tempted to dismiss the militia; but his authority 
was at an end. The companies awaited the or- 
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ders of their several captains; and they, having | 
joined the standard of William, were pledged to 
support Leisler. The keys of the fort were, after 
much hesitation delivered to Captain Lodowick ; 
and the lieutenant governor embarked for Eng- 
land. The citizens instituted a commitee of safety, 
of which the other military captains were mem- 
bers and Jacob Leisler the head. Immediately 
Leisler, now commander-in-chief, receiving from 
deputies sent by Connecticut the proclamation as 
issued in England, proclaimed William and Mary 
at the Fort and then at the City Hall, amid the 
sounding of trumpets and the rejoicing of the 
people. Van Kortland, and such of his adherents 
as remained, accepted an invitation to drink the 
king’s health at the fort, but as the people were 
too much incensed against them to be restrained 
even by Leisler, they made but a short visit. The 
commander-in-chief immediately set about re- 
pairing the fort ; and, in the meantime, despatch- 
ed Ensign Jost Stoll to England with letters for 
the king. The colony now enjoyed comparative 
peace and prosperity. The people were in the 
ascendant; and, ere the year ended, they as- 
sembled in their different wards and made an 
election of officers; for the first time choosing 
their own mayor. And then, and there, with the 
rival council of the preceding year holding its 
secret meetings in the immediate vicinity (an 
aristocratic faction, clutching at the shadow 
of power descended to them through the hands 
of a tyrant king) then and there, was laid 


the corner-stone of New York Democracy. 
Who could anticipate the glorious super- 
structure ? 





TO R. W. G ON THE DEATH OF EUS DAUGHTER. 


BY A. 


B. 


FOOTE. 


Has still another from thy side departed ? 

Blighted another flower by death’s chill blast ? 
Has the pure spirit of the joyous hearted, 

The beautiful, the youthful, heavenward passed ? 


Is that slight form, low in the tomb extended ? 

Dimm’d those soft eyes, and still’d the fleeting breath ? 
Alas! her sojourn here on earth is ended : 

The music of that voice is hushed in death ! 


No more those numbers, sweet, and clearly swelling 
Like heaven-born strains, shall greet thy list’ning ear; 
No more her presence glad thy peaceful dwelling, 
Thy cares to soften, thy lone heart to cheer. 


Lone mourner! whose fond breast with bitter anguish 
Is bleeding now beneath the afflicting blow ; 

There is a balm for those, like thee, who languish— 

Yield not thy spirit to desponding wo. 
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Oft is our path o’ercast with grief and sadness 
As on We journey to the silent tomb ; 

And hearts, which beat to-day with joy and gladness, 
May be to-morrow overwhelmed in gloom. 


Full well we know, at eventide’s returning 
You miss the welcome of a trusting child, 

Who, with a heart with filial feeling burning, 
E’er greeted thee with look and accents mild. 


*Tis meet to weep: yet while those tears are streaming 
For her who sleeps so early in the grave, 

Seest not thou, through the darkness sweetly gleaming, 
A ray, to guide thee o'er lite’s boisterous wave ? 


Be that thy guide, though storm-clouds o’er thee hover— 
Though grief’s dark waves against thy frail bark beat ; } 
Be that thy guide, and when this life is over 
The loved one on a happier shore thou ‘It greet. 
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THE HAUNTED HOUSE IN GEORGIA. 
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BY MRS. 


E. 


F. ELLETT. 


“Can such things be 
And overeome us like a Summer cloud, 
W ithout our special wonder ? ” 


No traveler to Savannah is allowed by the citizen 
of that pretty southern city to leave it without 
being pressed to visit Buonaventure. This is a 
remarkable spot, seven or eight miles distant from 
the town. It is reached by a drive over sandy 
roads, through a country pleasingly deversified with 
hill and valley, winding streams, and glimpses occa- 
sionly of the broad expanse of one of the arms of 
the sea, here called the “ salt,’’ in contradistinction 
to the fresh waters of the river. The country here- 
abouts presents an agreeable variety to the low, flat 
region bordering the Savannah, and affording rich 
and extensive rice and cotton plantations. The 
woods are close and extensive ; the foliage luxu- 
riant and varied in character, such as enchants the 
eye unaccustomed to the beauty of southern forests. 
Here in Spring the queen magnolia spreads her 
snowy flowers diffusing fragrance through the air, 
and the yellow jessamine flings its golden shower 
of blossoms, delicious in perfume, over the saplings 
and bushes. The wild rose clambers over 
the myrtle trees, and the bay and calico flowers 
decorate the borders of the streams. Evergreens 
are numerous ; the live oak, almost unknown in 
the upper country, is abundant ; and in the swam- 
py spots, the trees are covered with the long 
“trailing garments” of moss, so wonderful and 
beautiful to the Northern visitor. 

These majestic vales become more frequent as you 
proceed, mingled with the wildest and richest pro- 
fusion of deciduous foliage. The traveler, after a 
few turns in the road finds himself ina spot of sin- 
gular beauty. On every side stretch broad, exten- 
sive avenues, perfectly straight, as far as the eye 
can reach. These are borderedand enclosed by 
live oaks of immense size, their gloomy foliage 
draperied by the floating gray moss, that waves 
like a shroud in the wind, and droops almost to 
the ground. These avenues cross each other at 
right angles and are carpeted by a smooth green 
sward. The trees were planted many generations 
since, by the ancient proprietor of the soil. It is 
impossible to describe, so as to do them justice, 
these stately, sweeping avenues. The antiquated, 
solemn appearance of the live oaks—proud mon- 
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archs of the forest—with their dark verdure and 
streaming drapery, the dense woods in the dis- 
tance, and the air of romance, seclusion and 
solitude that impresses the mind—give a unique 
effect to the scene. The heart is filled with a calm 
awe. There ismore here than the mere beauty of 
scenery, ora combination of those objects thatin a 
landscape give pleasure to the eye. It would 
scarce need a poet’s fancy to imagine these the 
lengthened aisles of some mighty cathedral, roofed 
by the blue sky and walled in by wooded hills. 
“The organ’s solemn influence,” would here be 
appropriate. As the sun descends, a religious 
gloom fills this sanctuary of nature ; and the wan- 
derer, escaped awhile from the busy stir of town- 
life, finds in the solitude and silence around him the 
truest aids to devotion. 

It is this effect, and the singular character of the 
scenery, that has made Buonaventure so celebrated 
a spot. Some of the Georgians imagine it as 
great acuriosity as Niagara. They quote a saying 
of a noted English traveler—that to see it was 
alone worth crossing the Atlantic. 

«“ A drive to Buonaventure” isthe favorite af- 
ternoon recreation of the citizens of Savannah, so 
long as cool weather permits. But with the sunny 
season of May this resort becomes dangerous. The 
“country fever ”—that most alarming of all dis- 
eases—the scourge of the low countries, prevails 
throughout this region. Only the town and the 
dry andelevated portions of country are safe from 
its ravages. The hanging moss, beautiful as it is, 
that grows so luxuriantly in the moist lands, is a 
certain token of the insalubriousness of the climate. 
It is a kind of banner of death. This place, in 
consequence, is forsaken in the Summer months 
or only visited early in the day; for with the 
evening comes the miasma. This circumstance 
imparts to it an additional interest, by deepening 
the sense of loneliness. The solemn grandeur 
of the scene is marred by no habitation of man. 
The fear of pestilence guards the gates of | this 
spacious temple, that the sellers and money- 
changers come not therein. Peace, the peace of 


prayer, seems here to have its appropriate dwelling. 
219 
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About a quarter of amile from one of the avenues 
there stood, a few years since, a large and strongly 
built house, much defaced by time, that had been 
fora long while uninhabited. The wild pigeons 
made nests in the chimneys, and some of the stones 
had fallen out ; but onthe whole the building was 
in good repair, through its court was over- 
grown with weeds, and wild vines clambered 
over the windows. It was removed, and a neat, 
small mansion erected not far from its site, where 
the owner of this estate occasionally resides. In 
his absence it is kept in order by an old negro who 
serves as castellan, and who lives with his wife 
in a hut on the premises. 

It was toward the end of April 184— that I 
visited Buonaventure, in company with a party of 
friends, most of them strangers to the locality. 
An individual from Savannah, who kindly accompa- 
nied us as guide, was extreme ly communicative in 
regard to the different persons who had been, from 
the period reached by tradition, owners are 
ground. One of the party observed that such a 
domain in England would be a princely fortune ; 
and even here, where it had comparatively little 
pecuniary value, it was one which no man, who 
knew how to value so noble a possession, would ever 
part with. 

‘‘Aye,” answered our guide, “when it could 
be held witha safe conscience. The proprietor isa 
most worthy and excellent man; none can speak 
a word against his right ; but that could hardly be 
said of the dwelling-house that used to stand 
yonder.” 

“The one we see there?” 

*“ No! that was built lately by the owner of 
this property and is occupied when he visits the 
place, as Buonaventure is too sickly to live in. I 
mean the house which was taken away.” 

** Did not that, also, belong t o the estate?” 

‘*No; it never was a part of it. It was built 
they say more than a hundred years ago.” 

“ Was there any thing remarkable about it?” 

“ Why, nothing that one could speak of, at least 
in its outward appearance. It was a glocmy look- 
ing building enough, with old-fashioned windows, 
and the broken down wall you see yonder surround- 
ingit. But it was not inhabited, though it hada fine 
garden and grounds attached for five or six years 
before it was removed. To speak plainly, it had 
the reputation of being haunted. ” 

All laughed at the idea of a haunted house in 
Georgia at this day. 

“You may laugh if you will but it was 
true nevertheless. I know many who would not 
have passed a night there for any reward. And 
why should not ghosts appear nowadays, I won- 
ber, as well as in old times, when there is occa- 
sion for them?” 
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“ Tf you can show that there is occasion,” said 
one of our party. 

“Well, there are several things that might render 
their appearance proper. For instance—a murder 
unpunished, or the innocent suffering for the guilty.” 

«‘Was any story of this sort connected with the 
house ?” 

“ Not that I knew of; I never heard of any body 
being murdered there. But there was a tale—] 
heard it from my father—who heard it from his— 
of the rightful owner of the property being turned 
out of house and home with his family and left to 
die in poverty, while another took posession of his 
inheritance.” 

Of course we all inquired concerning the par- 
ticulars. 

“T can tell nothing but what I have heard; ” 
continued the narrator ; “ and hearsay knowledge 
is apt to be uncertain. Many years ago—as per- 
haps you may be aware—a house and plantation 
were worth far more than at present. ‘Those 
were the times when the Southern planters were 
like princes ; and each as independent as a 
duke in his own castle. Then—I remember it 
well—the house I speak of was occupied by a 
worthy man; he had no children, however, and 
all the grounds were in excellent preservation. 
That wall enclosed the court yard ; and the trees 
within were in full vigor. There was a double row 
of orange trees just in front, that were as beautiful 
to the sight, as valuable for their fruit. The 
garden, I recollect, was full of choice flowers. In 
short, the place had every thing about it desirable for 
arural residence. The mansion was well furnish- 
ed also, though the furniture was old-fashioned 
And yetthe person who lived there, though, as [ 
said, a most upright man, seemed to be never alto- 
gether comfortable. He did not rest till he had 
sold the plantation and removed.” 

“‘ Perhaps on account of the unhealthy climate?’ 

“That could not be, for this spot is dry and 
ealubrious. AsJI told you, rumor said there were 
appearances in the house that could not be ac- 
counted for. The old story was revived about the 
transfer of the inheritance. There was a law-suit 
concerning it in my grandfather’s time ; but the 
person whose father had held the property could 
not make good his claim, by reason of his failing 
to produce the documents that secured his title. 
So his opponent gained the cause ; though almost 
every one thought his claim an unjust one.” 

“ And what became of the former proprietor?” 

‘“‘He left the state, with his children; it was 
reported that he died of the fever, in Alabama.” 

“« A hard lot, if unjustly deprived of his property.” 

‘‘ Precisely ; and that brings me to the wonder- 
ful part of my story; which proves that Providence 
does, indeed, watch over human affairs. I shal! 
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tell it, notwithstanding you may ridicule what I 
say.” 

‘- Impossible, my good friend ;” said Mr. —— 
“ Pray, let us hear the rest.” 

“ My father,” continued our guide, “has often 
told this to me ; and I know him to be incapable 
of any departure from truth. He was not married 
at the time it happened, and .was a stranger in 
this part of the country. He was hunting, in 
February, in the woods with a party of friends. 
It wasafter dark before they were ready to return, 
and you know what a tedious ride it is now, be- 
cause of the sand,between here and Savannah. 
The road was then difficult to find for one unaccus- 
tomed to the forest, and my father proposed asking 
the hospitality of the gentleman who lived in the 
house I have been describing for a night’s lodging. 
The others refused, alleging as a reason the rumors 
they had heard. My father was as incredulous as 
yourselves, and with a laugh protested that he 
feared neither ghosts nor devils enough to take a 
long ride through the woods, on an uncertain road 
on their account. 

“The others were not of his mind; and so my 
father begged an introduction to the gentleman of 
the house, from one of the hunters, and they all 
rode upto the gate. The proprietor was an open- 
hearted man, of courteous and obliging disposition, 
as almost all our Southern landholders are. He 
received the whole party with a cordial welcome, 
invited them to remain all night, and insisted at 
least on their staying to supper. His excellent 
wine caused the guests to be very communicative, 
and in the course of conversation, all that had 
passed between my father and the others came out. 
The host smiled as he heard it; but some thought 
his smile a forced one. At all events, when my 
father asked leave to stay till next morning, and 
his companions begged that he might be put into 
the haunted chamber if there was one, he pro- 
mised to satisfy them to the extent of his power. 
The whole party made an engagement to meet 
next day at dinner in the hotel then standing at 
the corner of Monument Square, in Savannah, 
that they might hear all that had passed. The 
host accepted an invitation to join them. Then, 
as it was late, the hunters had their horses brought 
to the gate, and departed. My father remained 
alone and conversed with his new acquaintance, 
who seemed a man of much intelligence and infor- 
mation, till bed-time. That hour came earlier in 
former times, as you know, than at present. 

“ As the host conducted my father to his cham- 
ber he observed with a smile, that he was sorry he 
had no haunted room for his reception, which 
might afford him an adventure, and a subject for 
their dinner’s discussion. ‘ But I will give you,” 
he said, “the old library apartment, that was 
formerly occupied by my father, both as study and 
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bed-room. There are some curious volumes in it; 
they will give you plenty of stories of apparations, 
if you choose to consult them. For my part, I 
am inclined to think such things exploded at the 
present day.” 

“Tt was a large, old-fashioned room into which 
my father was shown; with several shelves, on 
which were old leathern-bound volumes, some in 
folio. He examined several that excited his curi- 
osity, and found them valuable relics of past ages— 
illuminated manuscripts, ornamented with rare 
and curious paintings. The owner of the house 
had a fine taste in such things. The room was 
also hung with several portraits of members of 
the family. The paintings were fine, though much 
soiled by smoke and dust: and had in the candle- 
light quite a life-like appearance. It was late when, 
after examining them, for he had a great fondness 
for pictures, my father retired to rest. 

‘¢ He was awakened from a profound slumber by 
the clock striking. It struck three. He was sur- 
prised to find it so late. The moon was shining 
faintly in at the windows, and fell in a line of 
silver on the polished floor. Every object in the 
room was visible, though not directly in the light, 
the long table, with the candlesticks, the books, 
the massive oaken chairs, and a marble urn that 
stood in the corner. 

“Tn a few moments, to the surprise of my father, 
the clock struck one ; it had struck three quarters 
before. At the same time he thought he heard a 
rustling in the apartment, as of some one moving 
behind the curtains of his bed. He partly rose 
from the pillow, and looked around. Gradually, 
as vision returns to one who has been dreaming, 
he became conscious of seeing a figure seated in a 
large leathern chair, just beneath one of the por- 
traits. It was that of a man, dressed in regiment- 
als, as the portrait had been, and witha face so 
exactly similar, that my father involuntarily glanced 
at the picture. What was his astonishment to see 
the frame empty ! 

“The other portrait frames that hung around 
the room were empty also! At the same time he 
perceived other figures moving about, or seated in 
the chairs. One was that of an old lady in a stiff 
brocade, that rustled as she moved; another a 
younger female, with a bridal veil upon her head ; 
another a middle-aged man, with a roll in his hand. 
Between these moved a number of other figures, 
less distinctly seen, their faces being hid in the 
shadow, and their forms, as it were, blended toge- 
ther. There was no noise of footsteps; but my 
father could hear voices whispering, and even dis- 
tinguish some of the words they uttered. He 
thought he heard one lady, who had seated herself 
near the bed, say to another, “‘ Are we tu have no 
music, or dancing, any more ?” 





“The military-looking man seemed the superior 
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among them. Almost every one looked to him 
with an expression of deference; but he appeared 
regardless of them, and his face exhibited both 
concern and melancholy. He walked to and fro, 
my father said, with unequal steps, now stopping 
short, now pushing forward through the crowd, 
as if intent on something the rest knew nothing 
about. Once he came close to the bed-side ; and 
my father saw that his features were noble and 
expressive, though the countenance was overcast 
with sadness. 

‘* Suddenly he went up to the middle-aged man, 
who was standing motionless in the middle of the 
room, and attempted to take the roll from his 
hand, saying something, of which my father could 
only distinguish the words, ‘* My children,” and 
‘‘The papers,” spoken rapidly and in seeming 
agitation. 

“ So great was the interest my father felt in this 
scene, that he forgot his fear of supernatural ap- 
pearances, and watched with intense curiosity the 
face of the military man. This personage, after 
taking a few turns, in apparent perplexity, 
through the apartment, again went up to the 
middle aged man, and said, in a low voice, 
but distinctly, “ Be just—be just! yield up what 
is not your own! Let not the innocent sufler.” 

“ The other shook his head slowly ; the military 
man turned his face so that the faint light fell 
upon it; and my father saw that it was distorted 
and dark with contending passions. The face of 
no living human being could have expressed so 
much, with such wild and terrific energy. The 
sight was a fearful one; my father closed his eyes 
shudderingly ; and the next moment the whole 
scene faded away. ‘The outlines of the figures 
first became tremulous and indistinct ; then they 
seemed to melt into one another; and at length 
all was dark, for the moon went down behind the 
hills. A strange drowsiness, or rather exhaustion, 
overcame my father and he fell into a deep 
slumber, from which he did not wake till late in 
the morning, at the entrance of a negro servant 
to inquire his commands. My father’s first glance 
was at the portraits. ‘They were all in their 
frames as he had seen them the preceding even- 
ing; and the picture of the military man hung 
directly opposite him. 

“lhe host was particular in his inquiries as to 
how he had rested; but my father, for many 
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reasons of his own, chose to say nothing of what 
he had seen. He expressed, however, some cu- 
riosity about the portraits, which the gentleman 
of the house was very willing to gratify. Some 
of them were ancestors of his own ; and the man 
in military dress he described as having been an 
officer in the old war, to whom the estate had 
originally belonged. Hisright had been disputed, 
after his death, by another branch of the family, 
who succeeded in establishing their claim and ob- ) 
taining possession after the tedious lawsuit [ | 
have mentioned. 

“ My father said nothing to all this; nor did he 
relate to the company he met at dinner, the least 
of what had occurred. There seemed, he said, 
a sort of sacredness in this confidence of the dead; 
besides, how could he have convinced them it 
was not all a dream, or a delusion of his ima- 
gination {” 

“Tt were most reasonable to suppose it such, 
indeed,” answered the spokesman of our party 

“Nay,” said the other; “‘my father might 
have thought so, himself—but for a singular oc- 
currence. Many years later, some workmen 
employed in digging a well—there, you may see 
where it has been filled up—near the house, 
found a half mouldered piece of parchment, on 
which the writing was nearly defaced. It was 
one of the documents so long lost; and though 
insufficient, without others that could not be 
found, to establish the right of those who had 
been deprived of the property, yet it proved such 
writings to have been once in existence. But the 
wronged heirs were no longer to be found: the 
estate had been dismembered and was greatly di- 
minished in value; and nothing was ever done 
with the recovered parchment. It was sufficient, 
however, to convince my father that what he had 
seen was no dream.” 

A smile of incredulity was the only comment. 

“Since then,’ concluded the narrator, “ t 
the day of his death, he could never look on 
a portrait of the size of life, without a sort o! 
horror.” 

There was no use in attempting to shake the 
belief of our friend in his marvelous tale ; 80 no 
further attempt was made. We only thanked 
him for his narration ; and thought the wild and 
solemn scene before us a fitting one for the enact- 
ment of a ghost story. 





Harry is he, who, putting a guard over his tongue, speaketh not words in jest that shall be 


so shalt thou win the confidence of him thou lovest, whose affections are already thine. 
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like arrows in the hearts of those he loveth. Let love for thy friend be the ever-present mentor, | 
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LEGEND OF MARY’S BROCK. 


BY MRS. E. 


Reaper, will you join our party? We are seated 
upon the summit of the south peak of the Catts- 
kill mountains. This spot overlooks the hotel, 
and then out over the valley of the Hudson and 
the country around, making a picture of one hun- 
dred miles by fifty, covered with grain fields and 
forest and meadow, dotted with cities and vil- 
lages, with the silver Hudson winding about them, 
and a frame work of mountains surrounding the 
whole. ‘Tio the time you may object, as it is be- 
fore sunrise ; we having thus early assembled to 
greet the god upon his firstappearance. The scene 
over which we gazed was wildly beautiful. A 
thick cloud hung upon the valley concealing all 
below, having the appearance of new fallen snow. 
The sun arose and prismatic colors lighted up the 
snowy masses, making a picture gloriously beauti- 
ful. Gradually the mist arose, and under it we 
could see the early sun-beams shining down the 
forest vistas below. Higher and higher the cloud 
arose, and settled upon the mountain sides in soft 
masses, or took the form of clouds in the sky; 
which plunged our friend the poet into new rap- 
tures, and produced from a scientific member of 
our party a learned discourse upon cirrus and cu- 
mulus, and other cloudy themes. 

While thus enjoying romantic and sentimental! 
meditations, we were started by loud laughter, 
which came up the mountain-side; and soon our 
young friend Stanly appeared 
trees, indulging in cachinnations. 
He was greeted with “ What, you out so early!” 
“Oh such a good joke!” he exclaimed. “I hired 
old Jem, the black man, to go around the house 
with a bell ringing the people up at sunrise—so 
off the fellow goes yelling, ‘ Ladies and genlemen, 
please get up and see de sun rise out de front 
window !’” 

We laughed with our friend, and as it wanted 
an hour to breakfast, returned to the contem- 
plation of the beauties around us. Howard un- 
dertook the office of pointing out the mountains 
of Massachusetts and Vermont which framed in 
our picture, and the cities and towns which spotted 
it. Speaking of Poughkeepsie, he said :— 

“If your eyes are clear enough you may see 
near it, a hill surmounted by what seems a mar- 
ble temple ; that is a college built upon the model 
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of the parthenon. Below it, on the shore, is a 
projecting cliff called Mary’s Rock.” 

“What a romantic name!” said Seraphine ; 
‘“‘T am sure there is a story attached to it.” 

“ There is,” said Howard, “and all about love, 
of course.” 

“Oh tell it us!” at once came from all; and 
we were soon seated in a circle upon stones, while 
Howard reclining at the foot of a pine tree in the 
centre, related to us the legend of Mary’s 
Rock. 

“Tt was a longtime ago when al! this happen- 
ed,” he said, “and when the State was thinly set- 
tled and families lived many miles apart. Upon 
the summit of the nill, where now stands Pough- 
keepsie college, was a farm of a pioneer of the 
wilderness; surrounded by a picket fence to de- 


The 


, red man had long ceased to disturb them, as at 


the sound of the settlers axe, they had retreated 
into the woods. The farmer had several sons and 
daughters, the eldest of the latter being our hero- 
ine. Mary had lived in ignorance of the world 
She 


tended her bees and flowers, assisted her mother 


beyond her forest home, and in happiness. 


at the cheese-press and spinning-wheel, and thus 
quietly passed her days, dreaming of no pleasure 
beyond the native cottage. 

“One evening as the family sat around the 
supper table before the house, watching the tints 
of purple and rose, that dyed the river and painted 
the forest, they were surprised at seeing a horse- 
man wending his way through the meadow which 
bordered the Hudson. In spite of Mary’s content 
with her isolated home, her heart fluttered with 


joy at the idea of seeing an inhabitant of that un- 


known world of which she had heard so mach. 


. The traveler was soon lost to their curious eyes 
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among the woods, but again emerged upon the 
hill and proved to be a fine, hale, young man, 
whose pack behind, proclaimed him to be a ped- 
lar; or, to be more genteel, a traveling merchant. 
He was warmly welcomed by the whole family ; 
a clean pewter platter and a wooden bow! were 
placed for him, and he was soon busy with his 
milk, fish and succatash.”’ 

“ Dear me, that reminds me of breakfast,’’ said 
our joking friend Stanly, but the horror of Sera- 
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phine at so unsentimental] an interruption silenced 
him, and Howard proceeded. 
“ While the family were questioning their guest 


about the world he had left, and his adventures 2 


while traveling through the forest between their 
home and New-York, and hair-breadth ‘scapes 
among wolves and bears, Mary sat with wonder- 
ing eyes, Desdemona-like, admiring him for the 
dangers he had met. Suddenly her glances lost 
their steadiness; she dropped her eyes, and a 


bright flush passed over her face ; for the absorbed « 


attention of a blooming girl of eighteen was not 
unobserved by the stranger, and it was his admir- 
ing gaze which agitated her. The stranger in- 
formed them he was the son of a farmer in Con- 
necticut, upon the borders of New York. Having 
a wish to travel he had laid out his earnings in a 
stock of goods, and with them had wandered 
thus far. 

‘* After supper the box was opened, and to their 
eager eyes ribbons, books, tin-pans, and other ar- 
ticles were displayed. Selections were made, the 
pack laid aside, and the family dispersed to their 
evening labors, leaving Mary to entertain the 
stranger. Seated beside him she pointed out the 
beauties of the scenery, while he in his turn gave 
her vivid pictures of the busy world from which 
he had come. As an accident had occurred which 
lamed his horse, the stranger remained several 
days, during which time Mary and her brothers 
rambled with him along the river-bank, or pene- 
trated the forest glades around. Mary had been 
quietly happy before, now she was gayly so. The 
woods resounded with her joyous laugh or the 
melody of her song. 

“*Ttis very nice to have one’s family around 
us,’ she thought, ‘but certainly it adds a charm 
to life to hold communion sometimes with other 
members of earth’s family. Now I understand 
the joys of society. 
sensations of which we were before uncon- 
scious!’ 

‘* Ah Mary !—if the stranger were old and ugly 
instead of a handsome young man, looking ad- 
miration, would society appear so alluring? 

‘‘ The time for the stranger’s departure at last 
came. When bidding farewell he promised to 
return soon, and, if every thing favored his 
wishes, he would build a cottage and settle near 
them. Where these wishes tended was easily 
seen by all, for when he spoke, the stranger’s gaze 
full of tenderness fell upon the blushing Mary. 

*‘ The next morning our heroine arose and went 
forth, as usual, to train her hop vines and gather 
herbs. What was her surprise to find these 
humble amusements had lost their power to 
charm. She passed from one to the other and 
still found herself standing before them in deep 
musing. She turned to gaze out over the far- 
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spreading prospect, but it seemed to her as if the 
sun-light had left it. She wandered to the house, 
but, ah, how lonely it looked, when he who for so 
many days had been its life and spirit had gone! 
Mary returned to her room and burst into tears; 
for you must know my friends, the poor girl had 
fallen desperately in love. 

“« Tf he should never return, she said, mourn- 
fully, ‘what a dreary life will be mine! All joy, 
all sunshine will be gone!’ 

“But joy and sunshine returned in the per- 
son of Mr. Charles Brown, the traveling mer- 
chant, who brought with him letters from his 
father and friends, and money and goods. He 
asked the hand of Mary in marriage, which was 
freely granted. Happy discussions now went on 
regarding the building of his log cabin; and the 
contents of his boxes were overhauled to dress out 
the bride and furnish her new home. 

“The wedding-day was now named, and the 
happy bride-groom prepared to bring a clergyman 
to tie the bridal-knot. ‘The nearest minister lived 
many miles away over the Hudson river, and as 
the day he was to set out proved dark and stormy 
he was advised to wait until the morrow. To this 
Charles would by no means consent, for it would 
defer the wedding-day. 

“¢]T am a capital boatman, he said, 
have strong arms, so you need not fear for me. 
I will return with Domine Van Schaick to morrow.’ 

‘He set forth with Mary upon his arm, who 
was to accompany him to the river. They arrived, 
and Mary again renewed her entreaties when she 
saw the dark, angry surges dashing upon the shore. 
Merrily he derided her fears, and unmoored a 
boat which was fastened to the large flat rock 
which gives name to my story, and the venturous 
bridegroom launched forth upon the foaming 
water. Mary stood upon the rock with her hands 
tightly clasped and her hair streaming in the 
wind behind her, watching her lover as he pur- 
sued his perilous voyage. High upon a wave he 
rises, and then suddenly sinking he is lost to her 
sight. She frantically brushes the curls from be- 
fore her eyes that she may watch the boat, and 
breathless she stands until it again appears. Thus 
torn by hope and fear, the hapless Mary wildly 
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gazes, when ah—can it be—yes—the boat has 
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sunk beneath a powerful wave—he struggles in 
the water—is gone forever! A wild shriek rises 
above the storm, Mary’s brother hastens down, 
and upon the rock lies his wretched sister. He 
carried her home a maniac.” 

In solemn, tearful silence we sat reflecting 
upon this sorrowful finale, when “ the breakfast 
bell! the breakfast bell!” was cried out by all of 





us, and rushing down the hill, poor Mary’s fate ) 
was soon forgotten among trout and broiled E 
chickens and rolls. K 
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GLEANOR DESTELLA. 


BY MRS. M. 


CHAPTER I. 


In the shadow of a finely wooded mountain a few 
leagues from Madrid stood, four centuries ago, an 
edifice the massive architecture of which, with its 
time-worn towers, seemed to mark it as the resi- 
dence of some warlike noble. But no sentinel 
watched upon the battlements, from its dim inte- 
rior came no sound of clashing arms, or shouts of 
revellers, or tramp of steeds. Within its precincts 
was blown neither bugle nor huntsman’s horn, 
from its spacious gateway issued no mailed leader. 
There were no marks of strife on the venerable walls 
and everywhere around were huge trees and a 
green sward unmarred by the soldier’s iron tread, 
Above no gorgeous banner waved either welcome 
or defiance, but tall crosses, rudely fashioned and 
coarsely carved, increased its air of austerity and 
gloom. 

The inmates remained good and meek notwith- 
standing the licentiousness of the times. Strange 
rumors reached them which they would not credit, 
tales of guilt which they said were too horrible for 
belief, and when they knew that a brother or sis- 
ter had fallen, when they learned pasta doubt that 
corruption had crept intoa religious establishment, 
they wept and prayed and doubled their midnight 
vigils. ‘To them the daughters of the high nobili- 
ty were intrusted, and they seldom failed to im- 
press theirown mild dignity upon the manners of 
their pupils, 

The apartments which the lady abbess appropri- 
ated to their use, though very small, were not 
wholly destitute of ornament, and presented no- 
thing of that ghastly and repulsive array in those 
days considered so useful an incentive to devotion. 
One in particular was even cheerful. In place of 
the lattice, which admitted but few beams even at 
noon-day, a beautiful arched window had been 
substituted, the panes richly tinted with gems. 
The broad stone work beneath supplied the place 
ofa table. In the centre stood an ivory perch sup- 
porting a white dove, whose brooding notes filled 
the little room with a soothing sound. A pile of 
illuminated manuscript, the lives of saints and 
martyrs, lay upon one side of it, and upon the 
other a rosary gleaming faintly over its sable 
cushion. At the head of the small hard bed hung 
a picture of the Saviour, to which the artist had im- 
Vout. VI—No. 5. 
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parted much of the tender and winning look with 
which we love to invest him. Opposite was a 
crucifix of black marble, but garlands of white roses 
and mossy buds brightened its aspect and infused 
sweetness and hope into its saddest whisperings. 

Stretched upon a frame, and so placed as to re- 
ceive as much light as possible, was a superb altar- 
piece stiff with jewels. It was designed for the 
chapel of the convent, asa parting gift, by the 
voung Duchess D’Estella, and had frequently been 
remarked as promising to be by far the most valu- 
able one in Spain. Of course the duchess was a 
favorite, and occasional absences from vespers and 
sundry prolonged strolls in the ample grounds 
were passed overin silence. The head of the Vir- 
gin alone remained unfinished, and she paused before 
it to observe the effect of her labors. It seemed to 
please, for she seated herself and was soon busy 
upon the long auburn tresses. Her figure was es 
slight as was compatible with symmetry, and her 
face would have been even startlingly lovely but that 
her eye was brimming with the whole wealth of 
the heart’s treasures, and her sweet mouth such as 
love itself might have moulded. Her dress befitted 
her rank rather than her delicate and fragile beauty, 
It wasa robe of blue silk with wide open sleeves, the 
neck edged with pearls. A short skirt of velvet was 
buttoned to the waist with diamonds, and her 
shoulders were shaded with gauze fastened at the 
throat by a small clasp. A mantilla of blue and 
silver was thrown back to avoid the warmth and 
feli around the thick braids at the back of her head. 

A nun occupied a seat near her, threading her 
needles and assorting her silks. She spoke sor- 
rowfully of the departure of her pupil. “ You have 
flitted through our dim mansions like a dove,” she 
said, “ casting every where from your white wings 
brightsunny gleams. Your breath has warmed the 
cold still atmosphere, and your voice has brought 
echoes sweeter than those of harp or lute from these 
dark walls. And now you will go away, and car- 
ty the sunshine and the music to many a being 
who does not need it half as much as the poor sis- 
ters of St. Mary's.” 

«No, no, not all, sister Isabel, not all, for the 
lady abbess can scarcely deny me one request when 
this altar-piece is completed. And what think you 
I shall ask ? Why, what, indeed, but that you may 
have my pretty room here? And the white dove 
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you fondle so often shall stay, too, and soon the 
myrtle will be high enough to train over the win- 
dow, only you must prune the branches so that you 
can see yonder orange grove, because I love the 
spot so well. And, now, sister Isabel, put up the 
embroidery, please, while I breathe the fresh air 
awhile, for I am very tired.” 

The nun made no reply, except by pressing the 
young girl closely to her bosom. The kindness 
was small indeed, but it was offered eagerly, it 
was unlike the gentle but apathetic courtesy of the 
cloister. It breathed of the stir, the impulse, the 
change of the world, it recalled to new, to vivid, 
to intense life, all that she had longed and prayed 
and striven to forget. 

Eleanor could not understand this but she felt 
that words would wound rather than heal. Soshe 
returned the embrace and wept also, until her com - 
panion released her and turned to her own cheer- 
less cell. Then she went out and the breath of the 
orange grove she had mentioned wooed her to its 
shade. Perhaps she expected some one, for shie 
started atevery sound. She did not wait long. A 
sword flashed in the sunbeams, a raven plume 
glanced amidst the leaves, and a handsome youth 
bounded forward and raised herhandtohislips. I 
was the first time he had assumed the privilege, 
and she would have chided him but for his sad- 
colored cloak and doublet, which seemed to hera 
mute appeal to her sympathy. 

Whatever his griefs might have been, however, 


he did not allude tothem. Thoughtful only forher ° 


he had quickly learned her tastes. He repeated 
with skill and feeling the quaint old ballads that she 
loved, narrated chivalrous adventures, and mingled 
with gay accounts of the festivities of the capital 
pleasing religious legends. It was not strange 
that Eleanor was pleased with her companion. 
Her mind was striving to unfold itself amidst ad- 
verse influences. Checked and narrowed by the 
mere semblance of education, it eagerly received 
this accession of ideas, and revelled in the new 
world thus opened to it. The grove seemed to her 
an enchanted spot, the youth a magician at whose 
word the beautiful and noble started into existence. 
His brilliant exterior and courtly manners added 
new charms to his conversation. It was evident, 
too, that his heart was stirred to its very depths. 
A delicate tenderness breathed in his every word 
and look. Added to this their meetings were un- 
certain and hazardous, and they sat where sunlight 
and shadow playfully contended for empire, and 
the air was redolent of a thousand sweets. 

The spirits of Enrique flagged as the moment 
for parting came. A presentiment that they 
might not meet again as they had met weighed 
upon him. He longed tc tell her how much, how 
fondly he loved her, that the thought of her was 
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mingled with every joy, her image blended with 
all that he held dear. But how would she receive 
it? It might remind her of her condescension and 
terrify her into coldness. She might withdraw 
herself wholly from him. No, he would wait. 
He would become rich and famed. Honorsshould 
herald his coming. If he must lose her it should 
not be because fortune had been less bountiful than 
nature. So they parted as they always had done, 
only that their eyes filled with tears, and their 
adieus were sad and broken. 


CHAPTER II. 


Eleanor D’Estella wasan only child, the last of a 
haughty race, the sole legacy of a wife passionate- 
ly beloved, and her father revolved many projects 
for surprising and delighting her when she should 
return from the convent. Herroom must be re- 
furnished. No, it wastoosmall. There was one 
opening out of his cabinet just the thing. ‘Then 
what should he put in it? Of course, the best the 
market afforded, but what was the best? That 
question it took the duke two whole days to 
answer, and he was so happy examining the mass- 
es that crowded his antechamber, that he forgot all 
about two complicated political intrigues in which 
he had been engaged. It was a gem of a room, so 
the old nurse said, and who should know as wel! 
what would suit the child ? Who indeed ? Velvet 
curtains, changing from the midnight blue of South- 
ern skies to a delicate azure, fell from gilded shafts 
over the windows, and, carelessly knotted within a 
garland of silver lilies, shrouded the bed with heavy 
folds. Hangings of the same fabric and color, but 
embroidered with all the skill of the period, swept 
along the wall, the broad gold fringe resting on the 
floor cloths, which were piled upon the floor until a 
falling pebble dimpled their yielding surface. A 
silver toilet service glittered on an ebony table, and 
above were superb mirrors, set in wide silver 
frames, cut into leaves and flowers, every point of 
which was tipped with great gleaming pearls. 
Opposite stood a table, curiously inlaid and sur- 
rounded with precious stones, heaped with gifts, 
which an empress would have been proud to receive. 
A magnificent harp occupied a corner, and upon 
a perch of rare and fragrant wood sat a white 
dove, as like as possible to the favorite of the con- 
vent. The balcony was filled with exotics, and a 
flowering plant had crept in at the window and 
hung caressingly about the portrait of her who had 
first planted and cherished it. 

Delighted indeed was Eleanor, sufficiently so to 
satisfy her father, and her affectionate words 
crowded themselves between the kisses she bestow- 
ed upon him until his face glowed with pleasure. 
But joy isscarcely less wearying than sofrow, and, 
ata late hour he reluctantly left her to repose. 
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The next morning, the morning of the festive and 
prophetic St. John’s day, dawned in cloudless beau- 
ty. Several times the old nurse, who insisted upon 
retaining her beloved place, cautiously opened her 
mistress’s door, and looked in, but she as often 
retreated, shaking her head, and saying, “ No, 
no, | can’t,if I did promise. It seems cruel to wake 
the angel. Poor thing, she is tired with that long 
ride yesterday .” 

Soon, however, the hitherto silent street became 
crowded and noisy, and the sound awakened the 
beautiful sleeper. She gazed wonderingly about 
her, and then taking a slender bodkin from her silken 
night robe, listlessly traced the interlacing tendrils 
of a jessamine, which was worked with threads of 
gold around the velvet counterpane. A bugle note 
from the court-yard reminded her of her intended 
excursion, and catching a glimpse of her nurse, she 
raised her finger threateningly, and cried, ‘‘ So you 
have broken your promise! Fine isn't it, to let 
me over-sleep myself ! Now I will punish you, 
naughty one! ” 

*“ Oh, no, no,” returned the nurse, in seeming 
alarm, “indeed, L have three times thought to 
waken you, but you smiled so sweetly, and looked 
so heavenly in your blessed sleep, that I had not 
the heart to do it.” 

“ Fie, now; you think tocoaxme,do you? But 
justice before mercy,” and, giving her a slight blow, 
she laughingly slipped a gold piece into her bosom. 

Desirous to gratify his daughter the duke had 
given her permission to gather flowers upon St. 
John’s day, and the unsettled state of the country 
rendering it dangerous to move withouta guard, 
he had ordered a small body of men to attend her. 
Bat the knights attached to his banner, some of 
whom were always at the capital, would permit 
none but themselves to share the honor. The bus- 
tle reached his ears, and, throwing on his dressing 
gown,he hastened to the window. Mischievous 
pages endeavored to smooth their dimples to a 
graver and more decorous expression as they held 
the horses of their masters, gay esquires bounded 
and caracolled, knights saluted their mistress with 
an ease and dignity not in the least impaired by the 
armor which sheathed them, while the counts of 
Orlano and Calana were standing on either side of 
a snow white palfry, whose arched neck and spirit- 
ed position seemed to indicate a consciousness of 
her violet housings and bridle of glowing satin. 
In afew moments Eleanor was lifted to her saddle. 
She looked up playfully, raised her hat and kissed 
her hand to him. Then the broad pennons of 
blue and gold were shaken to the wind, and the 
calvacade moved on to the sound of silver cla- 
rions. 

The quiet regularity of the convent to which 
she had of late been accustomed had not been 
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distasteful to Eleanor. The ill-lighted rooms 
scantily furnished, the walls bare, except where here 
and there they were garnished with sombre pictures, 
the noiseless tread and melancholy robes at length 
became familiar, and even agreeable, united, as 
they were, to constant and lavish kindness. But 
her vivacity had been repressed only, not extin- 
guished, and it now burst forth uncontrolled. 
Leaving the city they turned to the right, and soon 
came toa meadow watered by a tributary of the 
Tagus. When she had alighted the knights re- 
spectfully dispersed, and only the occasional flutter 
of a scarf, the glitter of a lance, the sudden wav- 
ing of a plume from behind some tree or bush, re- 
vealed the presence of armed men. 

The group of miidens who accompanied Elea- 
nor were the daughters of hidalgos, and though 
there existed between themselves and their mis- 
tress a considerable difference of rank, their no- 
ble blood so far diminished it as to permit a strong 
feeling of companionship. They had received the 
same education, submitted to the same restraints, 
and, in their newly acquired freedom, every thing 
seemed a miracle of beauty. They pressed their 
little feet again and again upon the sward to con- 
trast its elasticity and freshness with the artificial 
softness of their fringed and tasselled foot cloths, 
threw up water drops into the air,and smiled at 
the splendor imparted by the magic touch of the 
sunbeams, sported with the waving and changing 
shadows on the grass, and if by chance a bird 
soared fromits nest ora bee went murmuring by, 
a shout of earnest, thorough joy went up from 
the glad beings. Gleefully they gathered the blue 
violets peeping out from beneath their damp shel- 
tering leaves, and folded them with the pale lilies 
and festive roses in the embrace of the twining 
jasmine. But most they watched the dew drops, 
and there was aslight trembling of dainty fingers 
as the wreaths were bound together, an embarrass- 
ed air of blended credulity and scepticism. For 
tradition said, that day and at that hour the spirit- 
like things were gifted with strange knowledge, 
and that their silent signals were eloquent of all 
the heart most craves. Perhaps those that fell be- 
neath the inquiring glances of the pretty maidens 
had not been over curious in their examinations 
or perhaps the subjects of them were unusually 
truthful ; certain it is they nestled closely away in 
their perfumed beds, and laughed in the brightly 
sweet faces which bent anxiously over them. A 
burst of glee, another and another succeeded as each 
one tested her lover’s truth, and then they turned 
again to their frolics on the green sward. 

Amidst the merriment Eleanor heard the voice 
of the stream calling her to its haunts. She follow- 
ed it though its music seemed less sweet, and the 
heart-echoes it awakened less tremulous with glad- 
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ness than of yore. She reached the depth of the 
ald woods, but she knew nothing of the beautiful 
things about her, for her ear was shut to the out- 
ward and the real, and her eye was open only to 
the pictures sketched and colored by the past. 
They were simple, very simple, but they were 
bathed in the soft, warm light of happiness and 
hope. 

Soon the zephyrs caught a forget-me-not, which 
was dropped by a young knight just behind her, 
and, after toying and dallying with it for awhile, 
laidit at herfeet. She took it upand then opened 
a casket which had contained blossoms like them. 
They were faded and broken, yet she did not ex- 
change them for the fresh one, robed as it was for the 
festal Summer. More than once she pressed her lips 
upon thein, unconscious that he whose touch had 
imparted to them their value was close beside her. 
A half suppressed sigh startled her, aud she sprang 
up with an exclamation of surprise, and, mistaking 
its meaning, the eager, loving expression of his face 
changed to one of sadness. 

“ Did you not thenexpect me?” he said. “The 
dew-drop still lingers on your garland, was it not 
permitted to whisper to your heart? Dear, dear 
Eleanor, have I offended you, or does my humble 
fortune displease you, amidst the splendor to which 
you have been welcomed? Do not fear lest I should 
ask you to share it while it isso obscure, but oh, if 
you will, if you can but love me, dear Eleanor, 
you shall have no reason to blush when I come to 
claim my bride.” 

Though the address of the young man was wel- 
come it was so unexpected that Eleanor was ut- 
terly unable to reply. The nature and depth of 
feelings which she had sedulously hidden even from 
herself were revealed with painful suddenness. 
She was conscious that her lover gazed upon her 
with intense anxiety, yet her lips refused to per- 
form their office. 

The bugle of Prince Alfonso sounding repeated 
signals, almost without intermission, urged the in- 
stant departure of Enrique. ‘‘ One token, only one,” 
and he took her hand. She returned the pressure. 
“In pity, orin love?” he asked, but the hasty 
tones rang out once more, and when she raised 
her head to answer he was gone. 


CHAPTER III. 


The last of the retinue was in his place, and the 
repeated notes became more prolonged and impa- 
tient. Many glances partaking equally of curiosity 
and anger had been cast toward the forest, and Al- 
fonso, himself, vainly tried to relieve his vexation 
by alternately irritating and soothing his charger. 
Enrique’s appearance scarcely restored his compo- 
gure, but a half hour’s rapid motion recovered the 
time lost, and then he fell into a pace more suita- 
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ble for conversation. “ Do you know,” he began, 
“that my cousin Eleanor has returned frem the 
convent? You have never seen her, Enrique, but 
she is beautifulas an angel. We spent three 
months together some years ago, and my childish 
love for her has since grown into passionate fond- 
ness. I shall see her often, every day, many times 
aday, and my uncle has promised me not only 
his consent but influence. A lovely queen she will 
make, will she not? Besides, she isso good,” and 
bright glances of joy shot from his beaming eyes. 
“ And you shall remain with us, Enrique. You 
shall be—be—my prime minister—pshaw—com- 
mander in chief of my army, and then, when the 
domestic broils are quieted, and the Moors expelled 
the kingdom, you can sit down quietly and amuse 
Eleanor white I «am busied by aflairs of state. 
You shal] marry—let me think ; oh no matter whom 
—somebody very beautiful, and you shall live with 
us, or close by us, and your wife shall be first lady 
of honor. But what ails you, man? You are ill ; 
you are fainting!” 

“ Nothing of importance,” said Enrique, feebly. 
“The sun shines intolerably upon my armor.” 

“ And you are but just recovering from fever. 
Turn aside and rest yourself. Yonder is the cas- 
tleof Fuenza, and, ho! Rimorez! attend Don En- 
rique with three lances.” 

But Enrique begged to go alone. He felt that 
any observation would torture him to madness. 
In his great struggle he would have no influences 
around him but those of Nature. He knew that 
no aid could be his but that of God. The princely 
train swept on, and, turning his horse loose to en- 
joy the rich grass, he followed, almost unconscious- 
ly,a well-trodden path. It led to the bank of the 
stream where tall grasses and flowers bent down 
to bathe in the crystal flood, and thick foliage cast 
a broad, cool shadow. He threw himself upon the 
earth and gazed long into the blue above him. 
* The flowers of my lifeare gathered, and so soon,” 
he murmured. ‘ It was in pity then, not love, that 
the slight pressure was given. I amused her in 
the convent and she was grateful. I can do so 
no longer and she has forgotten me. It should be 
so—it was presumption, folly, crime, to aspire 
thus—to wish, even in my maddest moments, to 
draw her from the lofty sphere she fills.” He 
paused, and then continued: ‘Is gratitude, pure 
gratitude, such a tumultuous feeling? The trem- 
bling hand, the averted glance, the crimsoned 
cheek which burned painfully even to the eye, 
were they not tokens of some deeper feeling? But 
what does that avail me? I am bound, bound by 
every tie of honor, to the noble boy who saved my 
sister from our burning palace, and, at the risk of 
life, rescued my father from the assaulting infidel. 
And I thought, fora moment, to be his rival ' 
—to take from him all that endears existence 
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Never! Deep in my own bosom shall lie my secret! 
And yet I sought her love—if it hag been given 
me, ought I—but, no, she who can so soon waver 
can easily forget.” 

Hour after hour he sat on the green turf, a dark, 
bitter expression gradually succeeding that of pro- 
found sorrow, till suddenly clasping his hands, he 
exclaimed, “ Save me, oh, virgin mother, from 
temptation! Grant that to the life-long grief ap- 
pointed me I may not add the sin of ingratitude 
and envy!” 

He drew a crucifix from his bosom, and knelt 
some moments before it. The harassed, agonized 
expression passed away, the labored breathing be- 
came free, the heart regularinits beating. The 
earnest, passionate pleading gave place to the 
meek expressions of faith and trust, and the young 
man rose stronger and better for the trial. His 
decision was made, the strength he implored was 
granted. Difficult tasks were intrusted to him, and 
success was followed by fortune. His beauty, 
prowess, and accomplishments were everywhere 
extolled, yet he sought no renewal of his acquaint- 
ance with Eleanor. Rigidly he watched himself, 
permitted no indication of tenderness to escape 
him ; sternly schooled himself to respond fittingly 
to the praises which the voung prince lavished upon 
his cousin, and his perpetual recapitulation of her 
many graces. Resolutely he tore from his heari 
every hope, every wish that conflicted with those 
of his benefactor, and his reward came. 


CHAPTER IV. 


The bishop of Cuenca had lived to see his 
prophecy fulfilled, for Henry [V. had not been true 
tohis honor. His ministers, disavowed and pur- 
sued, were about to give themselves another anda 
better master. Wasit treason that the fresh dewy 
morning broke upon? Did she shower her smiles 
upon the traitors? Did the cool wind fanning so 
many bronzed cheeks caress only rebels? There 
were chieftains and their strong, armed followers, 
knights plumed and helmeted, and military priests 
partially veiling their armor with peaceful mantles. 
And there were powerful nobles, aspiring hidalgos, 
and multitudes of peasants and artisans unwilling- 
ly pressing against each other as those behind 
closed gradually upon them. Millions of points 
gave back the sunbeams Slender lances, heavy 
battle axes, shirts of mail, shields from haughty 
Tunis, gay devices, and banners woven with gold 
threads and wrought by high-born maidens. It 
seemed a vast human sea, restless from excite- 
ment,and flashing wildly, changefully, dazzlingly, 
as morning melted into day. A treble guard pro- 
tected a circle in the centre, their unsheathed 
swords compelling those nearest them to oppose, 
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with superhuman power, the constant and terrible 
pressure from behind, 

Within this barrier stood a lofty scaffold, and upon 
it, ina chair of state, sat a figure decorated with all 
the insignia of royalty. This should have been 
King Henry, but it moved not, spoke not, took no 
heed of the throng below. Its great, soulless eyes 
were fixed on vacancy ; it was his semblance only. 

A tall, noble jooking man ascended the scaffo!d 
and raised his hand for silence. Boldly and glow- 
ingly he depicted the alternate tyranny and weak- 
ness, the imbecility and licentiousness of the king» 
and avowed and defended the determination of 
the confederates to depose him and elect a bet- 
ter. When he had finished, the archbishop of 
Toledo took the diadem from the statue; the 
marquis of Vilena, the sceptre ; the count of Pla- 
centia, the sword ; the grand master of Alcantara , 
and the counts of Benavente and Paredese, the 
rest of the regalia; when, insulted andj de- 
spoiled, it was thrown to the earth amidst thou- 
sands of exulting voices. The young Alfonso was 
led to the throne, and up to Heaven went the irre- 
pressible, uncontrolled expression of a great peo- 
ple’s joy, deafening at the centre, and widening, 
and widening until it came back from the extrem- 
ities like a prolonged echo. The emblems of roy- 
alty were transferred to him, and again the glad 
throng sent forth its thundering acclaim. The 
trumpets, blown to no soft cadence, gave notice 
that the grandees had offered their homage, and, 
once more rising higher and higher still, and blend- 
ing impatiently with their concluding tones, 
pealed the tumultuous heart-dictated greeting. 

Many cares,some of them far from congenial, 
pressed upon the new monarch Those who had 
elevated him to his high office had done so from 
selfish motives, and now claimed honors and 
titles and fortunes astheir reward. Yet amidst 
hisbewildering occupations, amidst so much to 
please his fancy and gratify his pride, he had still 
time for thoughts of his lovely and beloved one. 

The Duke D'Estella, driven with ignominy from 
King Henry’s court for a too faithful service, had 
come to Avila to countenance and assist his nephew. 
He was accompanied by Eleanor for they had be- 
come inseparable. The bright, strong current of 
her love, checked in its first wandering, flowed 
all the more beautifully toward him. For his ear she 
drew forth the richest tones of her harp, and flooded 
his state chamber with celestial melodies, until her 
very soul seemed floating away in music. Her 
sweetest smiles, her tenderest glances were all for 
him, and for him alone did she clothe in language 
the lovely, impassioned thoughts that, day by day, 
bound him more closely to her as by some ever- 
strengthening spell. Toward Alfonso she was 
gentle, always cordial, but nothing more. Their 
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spirits’ chords were not attuned to the same har- 
mony. 

It was late in the afternoon before the young 
king could disengage himself from the busy bust- 
ling crowd. Slowly and hesitatingly he passed 
along the gallery, lingering, unconsciously, before 
the old pictures and blood-stained trophies. Fear- 
ful and hopeful by turns he approached the sitting- 
room of his cousin. The door was partly open, 
and she was seated at her harp singing a fragment 
of a plaintive Moorish song. 

Oh the dright days of childhood 
Wiill never return again ; 

A shadow dims the sunshine, 
A shadow is on my brain ” 

“Does the sad song express the feelings of its 
sweet singer?” he asked, drawing a cushion to 
her feet. “Was there aught of beauty or glory 
about the days of yourchildhood which lights not 
those of your youth? Were we not right in deem- 
ing you too fair for grief?’’ 

Tears filled her eyes, and evading the question, 
she answered, “ Who would not always be a 
child? But I will sing for you something gayer.” 

“ Nay, nay, not now, talk to me instead, dear 
Eleanor. I have so much to say, and there is much 
I wish to hear.” 

“ And of what shall wetalk? Tellme about 
your coronation, cousin.” 

“ The splendor has wearied me, sweet Ejeanor. 
I am thirsting for the home scenes, the quiet, sooth- 
ing home scenes of Cluella. Do you know what 
made its glades and grovesso pleasant to me?” 

“ It was chiidhood, fresh, innocent childhood.” 

“ No, dear Eleanor, it was your presence. You 
were my sun, my joy. JrememberI was very lone- 
ly before you came, and begged, oh! so earnestly, 
that I might have a playmate. The donna would 
not promise, but one day, when I had been sleep- 
ing in my moss cottage, I awoke and saw you 
looking down upon me from the top. You wore a 
white robe, and the pearls on your neck threw a 
soft light over your face, and I thought she had 
brought me an angel. And soshe had. Do you 
remember my cottage was blown down, and 
you consoled me, and twisted the first bough for 
another? A portico of black marble, the finest 
that Africa sends us, stands there now,a shoot 
from the bough you bent has grown into a tree, 
and weaves its luxuriant branches thickly over it, 
and I wished to mark the spot, though I knew I ne- 
ver could forget it. When we parted you gave me 
this crucifix. Look, cousin, I have prayed daily be- 
fore it since, but I sometimes scarcely know which 
I am worshiping, ye. or the madonna.” 

«*Tt was, indeed, charming there,” said Eleanor, 
“very, very charming.” 

«“ And you were happy there?” 
‘* Perfectly.” 
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“ Were you happier that I was there also?” 

“ Certainly. I should have been very lonely with- 
out you.” 

« And could you be happy there again? happy 
with me? happy as my bride, dear Eleanor? 0, 
I would be so true, so fond. I may place this 
chaplet upon your brow may I not? Ah, the dia- 
monds do not adorn you, but you give lustre to the 
diamonds.” He rose as he spoke and laughingly 
attempted to gather her braids within his princely 
gift. “An awkward hair-dresser I should make, 
cousin, for, pardon, I have made a fearful rent in 
the lace already. And now you are mine, mine 
heart and soul, to-day and forever,” and he imprint- 
ed a kiss upon her lips. 

Again he knelt at her feet, but even his wild, im- 
petuous joy could no longer blind him to his cousin’s 
agony. The blue veins were prominent upon her 
delicate forehead, the tear seemed frozen beneath 
the quivering eyelid, and not even the passionate 
kisses of her lover could color her marble cheeks. 
‘‘Thave offended! I have distressed you!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘* AndI was so selfish, -o intent upon 
myself, that I did not see you were dying beside 
me. Is it,” and his own face paled and his voice 
grew husky with emotion, “Is it that you—do not 
love me—that you cannot be—my wife?” He 
bent over her, his very breath suspended, and his 
life apparently hanging upon her words. 

When Eleanor looked up again she was outward- 
ly calm, but her countenance was shaded by long- 
cherished grief. She spoke very low, but still 
more musically than usual. “ Listen to me, Al- 
fonso, and you shall yourself decide whether I sha!! 
be yours.” 

“* No, no,” he replied with his former vivacity, 
“let me decide first, cousin, decide for the present 
and future, for this hour and for life.” 

The lovely girl did not withdraw from her 
cousin’s light caress, but she said, earnestly, ** Al- 
fonso you must hear me. I have loved another. 
He was not my equal in rank, he was not true, 
but I loved him. If, dear Alfonso, you still wish to 
make me your bride, if you can be content with 
the love of a sister for an only brother I will] be 
yours.” 

The young monarch buried his face in his hands, 
and it was many minutes before he recovered him- 
self. At length he asked, “Did you not love 
Don Enrique, Eleanor ?” 

“ Do not ask me,” she replied, still more sorrow- 
fully. “ It grieves me to refuse you any thing. Ask 
not this, my cousin.” 

“ My conjecture was then correct,” he said, and 
again he pressed his hands convulsively upon his 
throbbing temples. 

A half hour passed, a half hour of utter, inde- 
scribable mysery to both, when Alfonso rose, clasp- 
ed his cousin in one long, parting embrace, and 
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left the chamber. But a little time elapsed before ¢ which blended with the exotics ranged in snowy 
he returned, but how much had he accomplished vases in the broad window seats. A temporary 
for two loving hearts. His love was as unselfish ~ altar had been erected, and behind it stood the 
as it was warm, and he not only resigned hisclaim $ venerable bishop Lo Seca. The Duke D’Estella 
to her hand but obtained her father’s consent to 2 and Enrique were also waiting. Alfonso trembled 
her marriage with the object of her early choice. as he yielded to another the hand he had believed 
“ Every thing is ready, dear Eleanor,’ he said, ? his, but in an instant he regained his composure 
“and [ know you will grant my request that you ¢ and alone remained calm. Even the bishop was 
will be married now. I fear to trust myself be- > compelled to pause several times while performing 
yond this hour. To-morrow I may not possess { the marriage service. 

the courage to destroy with my own hands the The small group turned from the altar, but Al- 
most beautiful hope of my life” He added a few ¢ fonso motioned them to remain, and requested 
whispered words, and then led her through several Enrique to affix his signature to some parchments. 
superb apartments to a little withdrawing room, “Nay, keep them,” he said, “they are yours ; but 
which he had prepared, as he thought, for his own » do you know what you have signed?” 
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bridal. “No,” returned Enrique, kissing his hand, 
It was hung with white silk, not cold and glitter- > ‘ the master who saved my heart may surely be 
ing and stately, but subdued and warmed by the ; intrusted with my person.” 
ruby light which poured through the painted win- ~ “And these affect neither, Don Enrique, they 
/ dow. It swept the floor between the rose-color- ; confer upon you the dukedom of La Cara.” 
, ed cushions, but where these lay it was looped in < He dismissed the newly wedded to their estate, 


festoons just high enough to let the silver tassels » but soon recalled them, and at his death there was 
terminating the cord which gathered them touch ; found among his papers a will bequeathing to their 
without resting upon them. Velvets covered the : first-born, who had received his name, a principal- 
( floor, and gave out at every pressure a perfume ° ity and title. 
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{ BY MRS. MARY N. M’DONALD. 


‘ Dear mother, draw the curtain close, 
( And shut the light away. 
The sun glares in our little room 
So terribly to day. 
I never felt his heat so much ; 
{ Dear mother come and lay 
Your hand upon my throbbing head, 
And sit awhile beside my bed. 


That were so fresh and beautiful 
At morning ’mid the dew ? 
Dear mother shall we ever go 
Aguin to where those violets blow ? 


I long so often for a breath 
Of that sweet mountain air, 
[I seem to feel it fan my cheek 
And frolic with my hair. 
I am so weary of the town, 
And it is Summer there! 
Mother, you shake your head and sigh, 
And there's a tear drop in your eye. 


{ wast night I scarcely slept at all, 
\ My head was aching so. 
Oh, how I wish ‘twas Winter time, 
That L might rise and go 
, Out by the doorstep, steathily, 
} To bathe ition the snow. 
[ called you but you did not hear, 
You were so weary, mother dear. 


You cannot go, for you must work 
All day, to buy us bread. 

Could we not live at our old home 
On fruits and herbs instead ? 

I think you would not sigh so much, 
Nor press your aching head. 

The very breeze would cure your pain, 
And you might learn to smile again. 


How long it seemed to watch the hours— 
They crept su slowly by— 

I heard them from the steeples toll, 
And oh, how wearily, 

How wearily [ counted them, 
Wishing they would but fly, But if we may not, must not go, 

And the gray dawning | might see, Deer mother will you try, 
When you would rise and come to me. Some day, a pot of Summer flowers 
For your sick child to buy ? 

And place it on the window seat 
Where it will meet my eye. 

And I will fancy that they grew 
Among the violets fresh and blue. 
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( And yet I had some pleasant thoughts ; 

\ I fancied, that f lay 

t Beside the spring, at our old home, 

\ And heard its waters play, 

And bathed my hot hands in the flood, 

And held them in the spray ; And mother, there is yet a wish 

‘ And plucked the lilies from its brink, I’ve thought upon for hours. 
And wove a leafy cup, to drink, If | should die, oh, bury me 


Among the grass and flowers ! 
Do you remember all the flowers, 

The many flowers that grew 
ae 
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Where fall the softest showers. 


Among the violets by the spring, 
Beside that little silvery spring ? Where the cool winds go wandering by, 
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The violets, white and blue There, dearest mother, let me lie. : : 
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A DREAM. 


BY MRS. 


I sept and dreaming wandered in 
The hall of an enchanted palace, 
And from some viewless hand I took 

An emerald-lighted chalice. 

I quaffed from it the liquid light, 

And instant to my charmed view, 
Above, around me, everywhere 

A thousand radiant fairies flew; 
High in the centre of the dome, 

A single, lustrous diamond burned, 
That to and fro swung beaming there, 
And shed soft beauty through the air, 

And all it touched to glory turned : 
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Till they Jeft in its heart half the glory they bore, 

And it burned with a beauty it knew not before. 

Oh, speak but one wish, mortal—breathe but one prayer! 
We will bring thee the treasures of earth and of air, 

Oh, sigh but one hope, but one moment’s desire ; 

We will show thee the wonders of wave and of fire. 


Far down where the coral halls gleam in the waters, 

In the light of their beauty, roam ocean's glad daughters ; 
We will dive for the pearls and the sea flowers rare, 

That they wind thro’ the curls of their amber-hued hair :— 
Dost thou covet the violet clouds and vermilion, 

That float round the setting sun's golden pavilion ? 





Proud carved columns rose around, 


Of marble pure and white, We will weave them for thee round a chariot of fire, 


That shall fly with the speed of thy wildest desire! 
Oh, breathe but one wish, mortal, speak but one prayer '— 
We will bring thee the treasures of earth and of air; 
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Engarlanded with costly gems 
That filled the hall with colored light; 
And fair as flowers the beings were 
That floated here and there ;— > 
Deep eyes, whose looks were words of love— 
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Fair pear!s from the sea deeps—pure gold from the mine— 
The star and the rose-cloud, all, all shall be thine ; 

Oh, if higher thy hope be—fame, riches and power, 

The jewel of genius or beauty’s soft flower, 
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And tones like music in a dream— 
And fair soft hair, that loosely fell 
With a pale, golden moonlight gleam, 
And one more lovely than the rest, 


One word of our magic, one touch of our wand, 
They are thine—they are thine—at thy will and command. 


Because more kind, beside me stole, 
And murmured, “ Be the wish confessed, 
That dearest seems unto thy soul ; 


Ah, no! not the sea-flower or gem of the mine, 
Nor the diamond, that Night in her tresses doth twine, 
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And éwelleth what thou dost desire, 
In earth or water, air or fire, 

It shall be thine—the fairy-fate 
Doth on thy instant bidding wait. 





Nor the splendors that light up at sunset the sky, 
Nor the wealth of a world can awaken my sigh ; 
Not for these, nor for them, does my lone spirit pine, 
Oh, give me a heart that will answer to mine! 


Then lowly from the luminous throng, 
Arose a wild, sweet, choral song— 


Offer power and fame to the proud and the cold :— 
What are they to a woman—and what is your gold? 
The jewel of genius a treasure may be: 

But idle its glory to love and to me, 

And beauty unloved will but wither and pine !— 


Now speak but one wish, mortal, breathe but one prayer; 
We will bring thee the treasures of earth and of air ;— 
Lo! see’st thou where night looketh down on yon lake ? 
She braids in that mirror her dark -flowing hair, 

With the star-gems of Heaven; her purest we'll take, $ 
If that be the aim of thy wish and thy prayer. 

Oh! sigh but one hope—but one moment's desire ;— 
We will] bring thee the glories of ocean and fire. 


Oh, give me a heart that can answer to mine !— 


‘* Nay, mortal, thou askest a treasure more rare 

Than the jewels of earth or the stars of the air. 

There breathes but one Being that gift can bestow, 

And seldom the blessing is met with below : 

No seeking will! find it ;--keep pure in its pride 

Thine own lonely heart and in patience abide, 

And if here be denied thee that rapture so rare, 
Look trusting to Heaven—it waits for thee there. ’ 
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We know where the diamonds of loveliest glow 
Lie hid in the earth's rocky bosom below ; 





We will light thee with one, where the rainbow has played 
And the wings of the lightning a moment have stayed, 
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THE FATHER AND CHILD. 


BY MRS. C. 





LOUISE M. MILLS. 





In a large and richly furnished parlor of a noble 
dwelling, alone, was a child of ten Summers. She 
was tall for her age and possessed one of those 
faces into which one cannot gaze without think- 
ing of a far off home in the skies, of cherubs in 
their spotless innocence, of gentle and meek-eyed 
angels, of all things bright and perfect and un- 
sullied. She appeared out of place amid the gay 
and costly objects by which she was surrounded ; 
totally regardless of the rich and beautiful things 
that spoke of pride, and taste and wealth, for her 
young cheek was pallid with grief, and on the 
long lashes that shaded her beautiful eyes there 
remained traces of tears recently shed. 

She wore robes of deepest mourning, and was 
half-sitting, half-reclining on the carpet, whose 
rich and gorgeous flowers seemed springing up in 
almost living beauty, her fair head supported by 
alow stool, whose dark purple cushion rendered 
more apparent the paleness of the cheek reclining 
upon it. The child had thrown herself down 
after a sudden and violent paroxysm of wo, and 
though the first terrible feeling of wretchedness 
had passed away, she yet remained in the same 
attitude, ever and anon clasping her small white 
hands together with that utter abandonment that 
speaks plainly of a stricken heart. It was sad to 
behold childhood so prostrated, mournful to look 
upon a creature, whom we would have enveloped 
in flowers and sunshine, thus bowed down by sor- 
row, with no kind voice near to soothe, no 
gentle hand to draw the weeper to a sympathizing 
breast, put back the shining hair from that pale 
brow, and calm the troubled waves of that young 
heart with the kiss of warm affection. There 
was no friend in the splendid dwelling, to which 
we have introduced the reader, to whom the sor- 
rowing child, we have mentioned, might fly for 
comfort; she was alone, alone where she had no 
tight now to remain. Alas! alas! for young and 
beauteous Eva Loring. She wept a short time 
since for her sweet-voiced, gentle-hearted, fair 
young mother; it was her first and only grief, but 
now she was mourning anew; a sudden and 
startling knowledge had been revealed to her, and 
troubles, that came not singly, pressed on her 
with a weight almost too heavy for a feeble child 
to support. 
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“ Eva, Eva, why are you sleeping here?” said 
a voice, and flushed with her uneasy slumber, the 
little girl sprang up and greeted the speaker. 

“Oh, father, I have been alone so long,” she 
said ; “you cannot think how drearily the hours 
passed. I tried to stay in dear mamma’s room, but 
her white and wasted face seemed ever looking 
upon me from the pillow where she died, and 
when I turned away, her soft tones were in my 
ear praying, as she prayed the last sad hour of 
her life, that God would protect her poor, mother- 
less Eva. Oh, I would not have remained here 
among these gay and gaudy things, which mock 
my heart so, and which they tell me are no longer 
our’s, if there had been one living thing to bear 
me company in the quiet room my mother loved.” 

The father listened to the subdued voice of bis 
daughter without interrupting her, but his fre- 
quent change of countenance told of strong and 
deep feeling, while the sudden and trembling ea- 
gerness with which he drew her to his arms told 
that to one heart at least, however sinful it might 
be, Eva Loring was dear. For a full hour, and 
in silence, the parent and child sat in a close em- 
brace. At length the latter, unclasping her arms, 
which were round his neck, looked up inquiringly 
into the face of her father. A noble and hand- 
some face it was into which she gazed—a face 
of uncommon manly beauty, with a high bold 
forehead, round which profuse locks clustered 
thickly Yet, though more than forty Winters had 
scattered their frosts upon them, but alas! dis- 
figuring shadows played across the features, de- 
tracting much from the expression. The eyes, 
large, black and restless, the mouth perfect in its 
formation, exhibited so strongly marks of dissi- 
pation, that one shuddered to behold God’s image 
so marred, and feel that a heart with much of 
good in it could be soonest led into evil. 

Henry Loring had been a widower twice when 
he married sweet Eva Duncan, the mother of our 
heroine, but with neither of his former wives did 
he enjoy that supreme happiness Aer gentleness 
inspired. 

The last only was a love match, and for six 
joyous years sunshine alone brightened round his 
dwelling; but reverses came; pecuniary embar- 
rassments, with consequent anxieties and depres- 
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sion of spirits—then followed frequent and im- 
patient ebullitions of temper, a seeking after plea- 
sures apart from his family, familiarity with the 
wine-cup and gaming-table, till he lost the re- 
spect of the worthy and upright. The light broke 
upon his young wife and her hitherto happy life 
became clouded and finally the sacrifice. She did 
not learn, however, that the splendid dwelling 
where her wedded years were passed was not her 
own; that the very couch on which she lay, 
gradually fading and withering, was the property 
of those who waited but that they might not over- 
task that gentle spirit ere they left her husband 
and child homeless. 

Twilight was gathering thick and fast, and ob- 
jects began to grow dim in the apartment first 
revealed to the reader, and yet no word had 
escaped the lips of the parent of poor Eva Loring. 
The stings of conscience were too keen to admit 
of ianguage, and the little motherless girl by his 
side, whose life had hitherto been a pleasant wan- 
dering by smiling brooks and perfumed bowers, 
his pet and plaything, had suddenly become trans- 
formed, endowed with power to censure and re- 
proach. He trembled to let the innocent eyes of 
his daughter read his heart, and yet he knew by 
her subdued manner that much had been disclosed 
to her and more must be explained, ere he dared 
take her from scenes of wealth and splendor to 
gaze on poverty and abjectness. 

There are some characters to whom our 
thoughts as it were are opened ; to whom we find 
ourselves without an effort revealed, and who 
without the aid of much spoken language become 
suddenly possessed of power to understand our 
wishes and our feelings. Such a character was 
Eva, child Eva Loring. She noted the fitful 
changes of her parent’s features, while his clasp 
about her slight figure grew tighter; she felt he 
was broken down and abashed, so she spoke gent- 
ly and quietly. 

“T waited for your return, my father, to tell 
me what todo. I have learned from others what 
you desire to explain to me—that this is no longer 
our home—that we are poor and friendless. 
There came coarse, rough-looking men here to 
day, and at first I could not comprehend their 
errand. I grew angry and frightened at their rude 
mirth, as they dragged about the beautiful furni- 
ture I always thought belonged to us, and spoke 
as I had no right to speak. Then they told me 
many things I would much rather have heard you 
explain, and when they went away I threw my- 
self down and wept till I became calm. 
my passionate grief subsided I remembered much 
that dear mamma had talked of on her death-bed; 
of trials for a young heart; of troubles that encom- 
passed you, making you strange at times, and 
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that I must endeavour to understand you and 
cling to you always.” 

No tears choked the utterance of Eva Loring— 
no reproach mingled with the dear child’s words, 
though she had been rudely warned against her 
only parent, been told that he had wronged her- 
self and others, that he had been the cause of her 
gentle mother’s death. She felt that he must be 
stricken enough without an additional weight being 
added to the scale against him—she seemed to 
have become suddenly changed from a simple, 
mirthful child, to a tender, earnest woman. 

“ You have a home offered, Eva, as fair as this 
—friends whose wealth and kindness will be ex- 
erted to make you forget all you have lately suf- 
fered—a home offered, but conditionally ; will you 
accept it?”’ 

Mr. Loring spoke with bitterness and his eyes 
flashed angrily, for he remembered how he had 
been reviled by his own son, how unfeelingly 
Walter had said his step-sister must be withdrawn 
from pollution. 

« T will refuse any home apart from my father,” 
replied the child ; «I will have no friends but such 
as are kind to him.” 

‘“‘You understand then, Eva, that those who 
offer you protection will afford it only while you 
are willing to relinquish the companionship of one 
whom they deem too vile, too mean, too worthless 
to hold any communication with the less tempted, 
less sinful.” 

The child bent her head assentingly. 

“My davghter will be spared much suffering if 
she will make her home with Walter Loring ; she 
will be as one of his children.” 

“T can bear much for the sake of him my mo- 
ther loved,” was the gentle reply. 

“ But what if you were told the one she loved 
was an unfit guardian, unworthy to be trusted 
with a creature so helpless and innocent as his 
little Eva—that he had lost the respect of the 
good and virtuous, and that to go with him 
would be to render yourself an object of pity and 
distrust ?” 

“Still I should not hesitate, not falter in my 
duty,” she returned. 

The father was deeply moved, and his young 
companion felt the heaving and throbbing of the 
broad chest against which her fair head was 
leaning, but he continued: “I have no longer 
wealth and station, no longer an honest name— 
evil propensities enthrall me and when you leave 
this magnificent dwelling you may have gazed for 
the last time on splendor; you cannot expect to 
enjoy luxuries; you will, perchance, endure 
want and privation.” A faint smile wreathed the 
speaker’s lip for an instant, but it was a smile of 
bitterness wrung from an aching heart. 
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“The meaning of my dear mother’s last injunc- 
tion is clear to me now,” returned Eva, “ and 
whatever is to be the result I have determined 
her angel spirit shall not behold my promise bro- 
ken; I must cling to my father.” 

Many months have passed and again Eva Loring 
was sitting alone and in sorrow, but not, as we 
pictured her before, surrounded by costly furniture 
and all else that wealth and taste could provide. 
She was the occupant now of a scantily furnished 
bed-room in a common boarding-hcouse, whose 
dingy exterior evinced sadly the want of renova- 
tion. It stood in an obscure street, so that Eva, 
who had been early accustomed to behold bright 
and beautiful objects, had nothing pleasant to look 
upon from her window save a tiny streak of the 
far off sky. A few dirty, ill-clothed children 
gambolled in the court that extended along the 
side of her present abode, and their boisterous mer- 
riment was the only sound that broke the calm 
within and without. Some long narrow strips of 
muslin lay in a basket by the little girl’s side and 
one neatly hemmed on her lap. She had become 
a seamstress, young Eva Loring; she plied her 
needle daily for means to drive away actual star- 
vation! What a change for one, whose only em- 
ployment used to be the returning of love and 
caresses warmly showered upon her—whose life 
was always a glad and brilliant morning, or a 
sweet and joyous eve. Sorrow and neglect had 
rendered her form, ever delicate, now almost 
emaciated, and the features, once so bright and 
animated in their childish but expressive loveli- 
ness, had acquired that prematurely old and 
thoughtful look often beheld in the faces of the 
children of want and toil. 

When the father and child first bade adieu to 
the home, no longer their’s, they became the in- 
mates of a large and fashionable boarding-house, 
for Mr. Loring, his better feelings awakened by 
the helplessness of his charge, had obtained a 
situation yielding an income sufficient for their 
wants and seemed for a while to have forgotten 
former evil associates, to have relinquished the 
debasing pleasures that had brought ruin on his 
household. But in an unfortunate moment he err- 
ed again, lost the confidence of those who had 
trusted to his apparent reformation and was de- 
prived of the means of providing honorably for his 
young daughter. Home after home was taken 
and left until Eva scarce knew in the morning 
where she would lay her fair head at night, or 
what roof would afford shelter. Step by step, 
hour by hour, the father trod the downward path 
to ruin and degradation, and with a forgiving and 
untiring love the child clung to him. Sometimes 
he grew fearfully rude and violent but his manner 
usually was gloomy and silent. His daughter be- 
came fami'..r with the nature of these changes 
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and her whole sou! was filled with one desire, to 
lure him from the haunts of intemperance, to win 
him back to rectitude. The acquaintance of their 
prosperous days had become strangers to them; 
the very names of the ruined parent and his de- 
voted child were forgotten, even Walter Loring 
shunned the pale, nervous-looking being he was 
ashamed to acknowledge bore any relationship to 
him as he would have shunned a viper, so that 
Eva felt there would be none to assist her; alone 
she must struggle to bring back to her father’s 
heart (if a thing so apparently Herculean could be 
done) one thought of his wasted years, one 
wish however faint to be loosed from the chains 
that bound him. The glorious cause of temper- 
ance was spreading its golden sunshine over many 
a darkened spot; angels of mercy had lured the 
sinning and degraded from the lowest depth of 
pollution, and young Eva Loring prayed for one 
tiny seed of the thickly woven branches that were 
rendering verdant so many parched spots, to plant 
in the heart of the poor erring being to whom she 
clung. The child’s earnest prayer would it 
be granted ? 

“ Naughty Eva! Moping again—'tis thus I al- 
ways find you,” cried a female voice, as its owner 
stepped quietly into the room, where our heroine 
sat. “ This will never do for my little seamstress 





—she grows pale and thin.” 

It was a very sweet voice that addressed Eva, 
and no one who listened to its melody could have 
helped feeling interested, or failed to look into 
the pleasant face of the speaker. Chance (or 
shall it not be Providence?) had thrown a friend 
in Eva’s way lately, the only friend she had found 
since her first rude encounter with poverty. 

“T am not moping, dear Mrs. Willard,’ the 
child replied. ‘‘ I but rested my fingers a moment 
to think over what you spoke of in your last visit, 
and to wonder at my father’s unusually prolonged 
absence.” 

“This head is too young, Eva Loring, to pon- 
der on weighty matters,” said the lady, laying her 
hand caressingly on the shining hair of the poor 
motherless girl, “and these limbs far too delicate 
to be continually cramped up in this dingy, time- 
worn, rickety old building. Have you considered 
about the nice airy room I spoke of—about the 
pure fresh breeze, the soft grass and flowers, the 
bees and tuneful birds?) Have you forgotten the 
little prattling rogues you are to manage and try 
to initiate into the mysteries of A. B. C., and 
ab abs?” 

Large tears gathered in Eva’s eyes, for the kind 
speaker’s arms encircled her, and the soft tones 
she listened to brought the memory of her dead 
mother. She could not answer for some moments, 
then she said falteringly: “What if my father 
disapproves? He is not right always and though 
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he appeared pleased when I informed him of your 
kindness to me, he would never be persuaded 
to remain here when he knew I was anticipating 
one of your friendly visits.” 

‘Does he not know that you have turned seam- 
stress—that your industrious fingers earn the very 
bread shared with him when he is here? Does 
he not understand this, Eva?” asked the lady. 

«« My poor father seems scarcely capable of un- 
derstanding any thing correctly,” was the reply, 
“and I fear to harass or to make him uncomfort- 
able. I have endeavored lately only to talk of 
things that will rouse him from the abstracted 
state that seems so like coming idiotey.” 

“ Wonderful child! ungrateful parent!” hastily 
exclaimed Eva’s friend, but the last words were 
regretted as soon as uttered, for they wounded and 
the lips that spoke seldom, indeed never, unclosed 
to afflict any human being. 

“He will change yet, I am sure,” said Eva, 
a ray of hope illumining for an instant her pale 
face; “he grows feebler each day and perhaps 
when he is stricken down he will repent of the 
past, will atone for it with the future.” 

“God grant it, my sweet child,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Willard, fervently, “ and for this same end 
will I strive with you. I need not tell you, Eva, 
how necessary it is that you should have some 
other home than this, or how important that 
your father should be removed from scenes whose 
influence you know. Try then to unfold my little 
plan to him ; endeavor in your own gentle way 
to arouse him, and if you but waken in his heart 
the faintest conviction of his deep degradation and 
a desire to rescue you from destitution, you may 
hope to see him ultimately reclaimed. Only be 
patient, entice him from evil haunts and my little 
Eva will have saved her father.” 

Oh, how the dear child’s heart bounded and 
throbbed at this soothing language—how the color 
rushed to her pale cheek and what a grateful 
smile illumined her sweet features as she kissed 
the friendly hand in which her own rested. She 
had never listened to words so full of hope and 
encouragement in her life and she folded up her 
work, after receiving the price of her labor, and 
saw her friend depart with less of sadness than 
she had known for a long, long time. 

Scarcely had Mrs. Willard departed when a foot 
was heard on the stair leading to the little cham- 
ber where she sat. Eva sprang up, expecting to 
behold her father, but a much younger man stood 
in the doorway. “ My brother Walter!” broke 
from her lips. 

“ Yes, Eva, I am here once more to proffer a 
more suitable home,” and he glanced with half a 
shudder from the humble couch to the bare walls 
and uncarpeted floor of the apartment into which 
he had unceremoniously intruded. 
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“ My answer is the same still, Walter; I can- 
not leave my father,” she said. 

‘Don’t name him, Eva—he is too low and 
degraded, too vile and worthless,’ returned her 
visitor, a bitter and scornful expression curling his 
lip ; ‘ he deserves only that you should forget him. 
Pity that death, greedy enough for those we would 
fain shield from his touch, will not remove him 
from your side.” 

** Walter, Walter Loring! we are his children,” 
was the rebuking answer. 

“ He has forfeited all claim to the title of pa- 
rent—he is undeserving even respect.” 

“ But not pity; and think you I will leave him, 
now that he is worn and feeble, after clinging to 
him so long? No, no. I have grown old, Wal- 
ter, while suffering so much—l am not quite a 
child ; I ean work for him.” 

“Work for him? Ha! ha! A delicate, help- 
less girl like you talk of working for a man—a 
man so lost to every better feeling as to wring and 
crush the heart he should have cherished? Oh, 
Eva, Eva, this is perverseness, obstinacy—you 
will ruin and disgrace yourself! You must and 
shall be withdrawn from this miserable life; I 
have listened to refusals too often—now I will 
take none.”’ 

The speaker seemed determined to be obeyed if 
force could exact compliance, and had firmly clasp- 
ed one of the small hands of his step-sister within 
his own. Just at this moment the ery of an in- 
fant was heard in the court without, a cry of pain 
and suffering, and at the sound a shadow flitted 
over Walter Loring’s face while his manner 
changed from stern command to womanly soft- 
ness. He spoke again: “Eva, my sumptuous 
dwelling has lost its mistress, nay, more—young 
voices are echoed not now beneath my roof, small 
footsteps are seen no more where I loved to watch 
them, where I listened for their soft tread—my 
hearth is desolate ; will you not go with me and 
supply the place of my lost ones !” 

The child looked sad and tearful, but replied 
firmly, “ No, Walter, no; you are cruel to ask 
it—while your own heart is wrung for the loss of 
children you seek to make others mourn; leave 
me—you are unfeeling.” 

“ He is tender and kind,” Walter replied iron- 
ically, as a voice both recognized was heard, 
now wild and loud, now more subdued, yet still 
uncertain and wandering. 

“My father,” said the trembling Eva, ‘my 
poor father! His mind has become unsettled ; I 
must go to him,” and she attempted to pass her 
visitor. 

“No, no, little sister, not to him shall you go,” 
returned Walter, detaining her. ‘‘ He will not 
know you—he does not care for you now, and a 
brother’s protection is safest for you.” 
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Eva shook off his grasp hastily and bounding 
past him was seen the next moment with her 
arms clasped around her parent’s neck, while she 
strove to soothe him with gentle words. ‘ Come 
with me, father, you need rest,” she said, “and 
I will watch by you—come with me.” 

Mr. Loring had been found wandering by the 
river, seemingly intent on self-destruction, and a 
kind hand had guided him to the poor home his 
daughter's exertions procured. He had ceased 
raving when Eva reached his side, but soon as he 
felt her soft caresses and heard her pitying tone 
he turned toward her, shuddering in every limb, 
and said, “ Poor thing! how her soft white flesh 
is bruised, how she droops and fades, while her 
meek eye points out the murderer—it is ], yes J, 
whose fiendish heart worked out this—take, oh 
take the pallid corpse away.” A shriek concluded 
the sentence, which rang out fearfully and wildly. 

Eva looked in the faces of two or three persons 
whom curiosity had collected but there was not 
one of whom she might ask sympathy and assist- 
ance. She stood with bent head and clasped hands, 
a melancholy picture of youthful misery. Some 
one touched her elbow—she looked up—it was 
her step-brother. 

‘It has come to the worst now, Eva,” he said, 
“come away with me. He does not recognize 
you, he never will. Come with me and | will 
leave word and means to have him taken care of.” 

“Don’t leave me, pray, don’t leave me now,” 
said Mr. Loring, gazing earnestly into his daugh- 
ter’s face as though he comprehended the language 
used to urge her desertion of him. ‘ Don’t jeave 
me, for there are hideous stinging serpents coiled 
here,” and his trembling fingers pressed his heart, 
“which you alone can deprive of venom. Stay 
with me, for promises made to angels must not be 
broken.” 

The last words seemed uttered with a gleam of 
reason, and his sorrowing child crept close to his 
bosom and whispered, “ Nor to men, and mine 
to you, my father, shall be kept faithfully to 
the end.” 

Long weeks dragged on and Eva Loring sat by 
the couch of her parent. Had any natura! malady 
chained him there his youthful watcher might have 
found less cause for grief, but his own errors had 
brought just punishment and it was torturing to 
listen to his wild phantasies. Now he called upon 
his lost wife to cease upbraidings, now bade some 
one bear away the bruised form of a gentle child 
whom his hand had deprived of life. Again, he 
was wounded by demons of every shape and size, 
who haunted his footsteps, glared on him with 
great staring eyes, spoke horrible words in his 
ears, and Eva could only weep when he prayed 
her piteously to hide him from them. Sometimes 
she feared her heart would sink but ber kind 
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friend, Mrs. Willard, whispered encouragement 
and hope, while with deep interest she lent 
assistance. 

One clear bright morning Mr. Loring awoke 
He was alone and in 
apartment, but he distinguished a sweet, fam- 
iliar voice in a room adjoining and he knew 
that whatever roof sheltered him at present his 
child was beneath it too. He essayed to recall 
the past but there came such pleasant music 
through the open window, such a mingling of bird 
melody and childish voices, that it was some mo- 
ments ere he could gather his thoughts. At 
length he succeeded in bringing back every scene 
of his life up to the hour when he madly sought to 
destroy it and a kind hand guided him to the 
humble home where he had last placed Eva, 
where Mrs. Willard and Walter found her. Af- 
ter this there came a blank, and growing restless 
and bewildered he raised his head and called 
“ Eva, Eva.” 

A light footstep drew near and with a joyful 
exclamation our heroine encountered his glance. 
An instant and his eyes closed—the pale face and 
wasted form of his motherless charge wounded 
him to the soul. He felt how destitute she had 
been, might still be, how sinful Ae was,and he 
feared to meet her innocent gaze. 

“You remember me, don’t you father?” Eva 
gently inquired. 

He answered affirmatively but very faintly— 
his heart was choked by contending emotions. 

“You are much better and anxious to be told 
where we are,” she asked again. 

“ Yes, yes, Eva,” he replied quickly, “I de- 
sire to understand every thing, but you must not 
speak in that quiet gentle way; it makes the 
cruel memory of the past yet more intolerable. 
Call me vile epithets, upbraid me, speak harshly, 
reproachfully, as one trodden down and neglect- 
ed should do, then, perhaps, I can bear to listen 
to your voice, but I feel too, too much how I have 
wronged you, to suffer you to stand there like a 
forgiving angel murmuring in such soft tones.” 

“Call you vile epithets, father? upbraid you? 
speak reproachfully?” said Eva, while joyful 
tears bedewed the cheek she kissed; “I cannot, 
indeed, I will not—I am too, too glad, to see you 
well again to harbor a thought of censuring you 
even if you deserved it—we all sin.” 

“Sin! I have been worse than sinful; I 
have 4s 

One small hand was placed lightly over his 
mouth and a finger of the other lifted to enjoin 
silence while some necessary explanations were 
given. Mrs. Willard was mentioned—Mr. Loring 
remembered her interest in his poor deserted girl. 
The lady had gone on errands of charity to some 
of the inhabitants of the crowded court into which 
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Eva’s window looked, and the pale, sweet young 
face so frequently seen there opened in her bene- 
volent heart a desire to learn something of its 
owner; she ventured to address her and soon 
gained her confidence. When the history of 
father and child was revealed she began with Sa- 
maritan kindness to bind and heal the wounds 
poverty and error had made. She saw that her 
protegé was uncommonly bright and intelligent, 
fearless in her nature, strong in her love, and 
willing to suffer and endure much for duty’s sake— 
in fact a true-minded woman though apparently a 
simple child. Mrs. Willard owned a pretty dwelling 
a short distance from the city, occupied by a 
family of moderate means, which numbered 
among its inmates several sparkling children 
ready and anxious to take a stroll in the paths 
of learning. Who better calculated to guide their 
first feeble, tottering steps through mazy windings, 
to unseal the mysterious properties of A BC, 
than gentle, motherless Eva Loring, entered the 
lady’s mind—who more in need of the pecuniary 
remuneration it would afford? The youthful ob- 
ject of Mrs. Willard’s regard was constantly in 
her thoughts, and finding the parents of the youth- 
ful candidates for admission into learning’s 
courts willing to engage whom she might select 
to superintend their charge, she unfolded the sub- 
ject to our heroine. Obstructions rose mountain 
high. Eva feared her father’s opposition and so 
the matter rested for a time. While she was de- 
termining how the proposition of their kind friend 
might best be unfolded to her parent his illness 
occurred, and Eva was persuaded to enter upon 
her new duties as teacher, that she might be en- 
abled to give him a home where his shattered con. 
stitution would be benefited, where, if reason 
and health returned, the task of reclaiming him 
would be less difficalt than in the midst of 
scenes connected only with the dark side of his 
destiny. 

*T was beautiful but melancholy to see the child 
ministering to the hourly increasing wants of the 
worn and feeble man, to see his dependence on 
her, his trust and confidence in her youthful spirit ; 
to behold her springing to his side, the moment 
she could be released from her charge, and watch 
his smile of welcome. Eva was untiring in her 
work of restoration—she petted and humored, 
coaxed and persuaded him, as one would do an 
infant, till he grew well enough to leave his bed; 
then, when she was told his strength would bear 
it, she wandered out with him where the air was 
fresh and pure, pointing out object after object of 
beauty as each rose on their vision, and talking 
rapidly of all with the desire of keeping the in- 
valid’s mind as much as possible fixed on the pre- 
sent—she dreaded to have him in his weak and 
suffering state recall the bitter past and the future 
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was yet too doubtful and uncertain to allude to. 
Under this treatment Mr. Loring’s health was 
much improved and his mind strengthene d—he 
grew restless for employment and through the in- 
fluence of Allen Morris, a young clergyman, was 
installed preceptur of a school, while Eva, whose 
abilities were tested, was esteemed capable of 
assisting him. A pleasant cottage was provided 
for them and for a season Mr. Loring, who had 
entered with seeming interest into the plans laid 
for his welfare from the first, continued to perforin 
his duties satisfactorily, while the prospect for 
continued happiness grew brighter each day to 
our young heroine. A portion of the playful spi- 
rit of her joyous childhood came back to her; she 
grew cheeful, oft times gay, to the unqualified de- 
light of kind Mrs. Willard, the fairy whose 
wand had assisted to produce this change, and the 
unspeakable satisfaction of Allen Morris, who 
caught himself continually contrasting the beauti- 
ful smiling face of the young school mistress with 
the pale care-worn features of the delicate child 
he had often encountered in her walks with her 
invalid parent, and who had so enlisted his sym- 
pathies. He visited the school-house daily to give 
instructions to Eva, herself a promising student, 
and had she been other than a child the gossips 
would have found matter for much conversation 
in his devoted attentions to father and daughter. 
As it was they were silent, forgetting that each 
day was adding to the years of the child and 
perfecting the charms of the woman. 

Eva sometimes heard from Walter, who stil! 
urged her to share his home, but his name never 
escaped her lips—she feared to revert to the past 
and test her father’s strength too much—she felt, 
somehow, that if the calm of his present life was 
disturbed their happiness would be marred. !n 
this she was not mistaken as subsequent circum- 
stances proved. 

One day Eva, who had been slightly ill, was 
persuaded to take a holyday and accompany Mrs. 
Willard on avisit. She had never left her father’s 
side a moment since his recovery, unless to per- 
form some necessary duty, and then her ear was 
ever turned, her foot ready to spring to him if call- 
ed, and now that she was to leave him for a whole 
day a feeling of sadness crept over her. Mrs. 
Willard could scarcely refrain from smiling at her 
reluctance to say good bye for so short a period, 
and her solicitude for his safety in her absence, and 
she actually laughed outright when Eva said, “Don’t 
remain alone, dear father, while I am gone, for 
Mr. Morris is better company than sad thoughts,” 
as if long weeks, instead of hours, were to intervene 
ere they met again. 


Scarcely had the guardian angel of his later } 


years withdrawn her presence when an evil spirit 
of the past spread its wings, shadowing the spo: 
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she had left. A letter of his son’s came acciden- 
tally in his way, urging Eva to come to him, to 
leave one he named as too vile for companionship, 
and share a brother’s wealth ; this furnished an ex- 
tensive theme for thought. He went back to his 
days of prosperity, contrasted that bygone time 
with the drudgery of his present life—then thoughts 
came thick and fast of Walter’s cruel, worldly con- 
duct; of his gentle Eva’s struggles; of her young 
heart’s trials, till he grew restless, nay, almost 
mad at the recollection. 

Eva was not there with her glance of love to 
control him, with her cheering smile and voice of 
sympathy, and he strolled out to drowncare Dan- 
ger and temptation lurked in his pathway, but he 
saw only relief from troubled thoughts in the cup 
he quaffed with greater eagerness now that long ab- 
stinence had sharpened his appetite and bitter feel- 
ings called for oblivion. The quiet happiness of his 
late life, the beautiful devotion of his absent daugh- 
ter, her tenderness, her sacrifices, all, all were for- 
gotten and he fell again. 

“ Who calls so late ?” asked Allen Morris from 
a window of the parsonage, which was buta short 
distance from the school house. 

There was no need of the reply, “I—Eva 
Loring,’ which ascended to his ear, for the soft 
voice, low and tremulous as it was in that dark 
midnight hour, was too dear, too familiar to be mis- 
taken. 

“What is the matter? Speak quickly Eva,” 
broke from his lips when, after hastily descending 
and unclosing the door, he had drawn in his 
weeping, pale and shivering young favorite. 

“ My father—come to him—” almost in a whis- 
per issued from the trembling lips of his visitor 
and without hesitation the young clergyman raised 
the slight form of the speaker in his arms and 
hastened toward her home, unheeding the gloom 
of midnight, or the drenching of the cold autum- 
nal shower that fell heavily around him. 

Allen Morris reached the school house and 
passing to a chamber beyond where a feeble light 
was burning, he placed his fair burden on a couch 
—it was already occupied by a bleeding and dis- 
figured form. His sudden exclamation aroused 
Eva from her stupor to explain the scene. She 
had, on returning from her visit, found her father 
talking wildly and incoherently, but he became 
more reasonable on seeing her and after some per- 
suasion had sought rest. She watched by his couch 
with a fainting spirit, for the nature of his delirium 
was evident, but he grew composed, seemed to be 
slumbering calmly and exhausted by mental anx- 
iety and physical weakness she sought her pillow. 
Searcely had her young head pressed it, scarcely 
had sleep enthralled her faculties, when a startling 
explosion broke the repose gradually settling on 
each fair limb. With a terrible forboding she 
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hastened toward her father’s room—she reached 
it to find him wounded, bleeding, and unconscious ! 
She called to him loudly but receiving no answer, 
and supposing him dead, she fled to the near- 
est dwelling and her best friend—to the parson- 
age. 

A large and crowded building is open to the 
reader, in which a young man, whose phrenologi- 
cal developments are beautiful and striking, is 
pleading the cause of “temperance.” He has dis- 
coursed of the evil that lurks ina single glass, of 
the wo and desolation it has brought, and now he 
portrays the beautiful form of the goddess “‘ Tem- 
perance,” while he offers to the signature of his 
auditors “ the pledge.” One and another, and 
another, and many more, influenced by the picture 
he has drawn of the gentle and smiling maiden, 
siep forward and attach their names to the list of 
her votaries—they are strong bold youths and 
hardy men ; but now a fair girl, nay, a very beau- 
tiful child, she is scarcely more, has risen—on whose 
arm leans a feeble but still handsome man. 

The pair reach the desk, where the pledge 
lies, and the small white fingers of the child 
are clasped about the trembling hand of the man 
while he writes in fair, bold characters “‘ Edgar Lo- 
ring.” Blessings on his young guide and guardian, 
the devoted daughter, our gentle heroine, Eva! 
Her work is at last accomplished ; her father, though 
the loss of sight is fatal proof of the power an 
evil spirit once exercised, though health is shatter- 
ed and long years wasted, is indeed changed—re- 
deemed. She has no dread, no fear for him now, 
albeii temptation lurks on every side ; though the 
wealth bequeathed by her brother Walter to her 
is freely poured out upon him. Mrs. Willard was 
at first half doubttul as to the result of Eva's trust 
and confidence in one so apparently weak and va- 
cillating, and conimented rather hastily on her 
young protegé’s obstinacy in choosing him for a 
guardian, but subsequent circumstances proved him 
worthy of the sacred task and strong in the faith 
the holy words of Eva’s friend, aye, lover, had in- 
fluenced him to profess. ‘The benevolent matron 
maintains her belief in our heroine’s correct judg- 
ment in all things, and positively refuses to urge 
her acceptance of the hand of Allen Morris, albeit 
that young gentleman daily besets her with the re- 
quest, “ Do, dear Mrs. Willard, persuade Eva that 
she is not too young, as she insists, to become a 
wife—tell her so devoted a child as she has been 
could not fail to perform far more responsible 
duties than will devoive on her as mistress of my 
humble parsonage.” 

Never mind, Mr. Allen Morris; never murmur 
at a lady’s obstinacy or delay—patience and per- 
severance accomplish much. 
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THE ENGRAVINGS. 

TueEre are two kinds of pictures—or rather ft should be passes, with a view of carrying information to her mistress, 
said that pictures are divisible into two classes—apropos to There now is the frame-work of forty or fifty pages for Miss 
the business of illustration, which are equally detestable to Pickering, if she were alive, or for the novel-factory of Mr. 
the unhappy wight whose business it is to furnish what James, who would build around it three readable volumes, 


in technical parlance is called “ the letter press.” To one Or again, big wig should be a celebrated pedagogue, 
of these classes belong the pictures which tell their owu under whose care night-cap wishes to place his boy, the 
story too plainly ; tothe other, those which have no story at genius of the family. A specimen of the youth's composi. 
all. A specimen of the former is given in one of the engrav- tion is submitted to the inspection of the erudite master— 
ings which adorn the present number of the Columbian, and perbaps Dr. Busby himself; but Dr. Busby is suspected of 
to which the engraver, or the publisher, or somebody, has having committed a murder or some other dreadful deed in 
affixed the title “‘ Modesty and Vanity.” It is a pretty pic- his younger days, like Eugene Aram, and the suspicion is 
ture enough, and as a specimen of engraving, more than developed in the paper which he is set to read, and which is 
creditable to the artist. Look, for instance, at the folds of ‘ in facta snare for his detection. The father may be an 
the white satin dress worn by Miss Vanity, and observe { €minent police magistrate. See how keenly he eyes the 
how happily the lustrous pliancy of the material is repre ; features of the illustrious criminal, watching for the tell-tale 
sented. But as a theme for illustration, there never wasany~ { ©vidence of those emotions the perusal is expected to call up, 
thing more untractable. What in the name of ail the art Tbhedame inthe mob-cap is the daughter of the murdered 
at once can be made of it? Nothing in the world but one | man, reduced by her father’s sudden and mysterious death to 
young woman, tricked out in all the fopperies and elegancies the necessity of taking a place as house-keeper, and now 
of the prevailing fashion, with satin dress and velvet man- awaiting her restoration to the wealth of which she has been 
tilla and embroidered sleeves, and thoughts evidently revel- deprived. The stout fellow with the stick isa police officer, 
ling in the delights of—of—of self-appreciation. The girl 2 Teady to arrest the criminal. 
is evidently ‘‘ as vain as she can stick together”—and that is Or again big-wig is a magistrate, before whom mob-cap 
all you can make of her. By her side welks another morta has been charged with steaiing her master's silver plate or 
ange), the modest plainness of whose costume is in strict breaking open his escritoir. She has been committed on 
keeping with her downcast eyes and the lowliness of her circumstanstial evidence, but master, who is a hearty mid- 
imaginings. She may be thinking of a lover, for aught we dle-aged widower, has a sneaking kindness for her pretty 
can tell, or of the last sermon she heard, or of the delicious face and repents him of the course he has pursued against 
boiled custard she is going to make for dinner ; but whatever her. Repentance has induced more rigid investigation, and 
else it may be, it is clear she is not thinking of herself or her he has drawn up a statement of the evidence on which be 
own personal attractions. She walks an obvious illustration now believes her innocent, as indeed she really is. ‘This 
of modesty, as her companion does of vanity ; and there you statement he has submitted to the magistrate, and means to 
have the whole story. Sir Walter Scott, ora Turkish story- follow it up by offering himself to become her bail if the in- 
teller, could make nothing more of the picture. It tells its } dictment is not set aside. His anxiety contrasts prettily 
own story, or all the story there is to be told about it, and the | enough with the lofty composure of the accused and the 
; 








matter is ended. sympathizing curiosity of the chamber-maid who stands in 


But what a contrast in the other of the two engravings; the doorway, leaning on her broom. 

What a field for the imagination to revel in is presented by Or again—but what need to multiply examples? Three 
that varied and expressive group of figures! If the artist are as good as a dozen, though it would be easy enough to 
had not preserved the likenesses of the two chief personages increase the number. And besides, as has already been re- 
so faithfully, or if those likenesses were not as familiar to marked, every body knows the portraits of big-wig and 
almost everybody as those of Washington and Napoleon, night-cap; and even if this were not the case, the engraver 
it would be as easy almost “as winking” to cook up half a has put his veto on ali conjectures in the premises by giving 
dozen stories, each with a scene and a point of time exactly title to his picture. It represents, in truth, and with excel- 
corresponding to those presented. For instance, the burly lent skill and expression too, the well known anecdote of Dr. 
fellow in the grim wig might be a rich old codger from the Goldsmith and his landlady. Nol! was in debt to the poor 
country, with a daughter to marry; velvet night-cap and woman and had no money wherewith to pay her, She had 
striped dressing-gown, the good-natured father of a swain > a bailiff summoned to arrest him and Nol] was in imminent 
desperately in love with the old codger’s slip of womanhood ; danger of visiting the inside of a spunging house, but lucki- 
and then the paper which codger is reading would be propo- ly for himself and the world he had The Vicar of Wake- 
sitions for a marriage, to which there should arise al] manner field just completed, and in his sore distress he sent for Dr. 
of obstacles, stirred up mainly by the jealous intervention of Juhnson to come and read it, and try what he could do with 
the stately dame in the mob cap, whose lawyer stands at her it among the publishers. The moment of reading is that 
elbow, whispering suggestions of crafiy and evil import- selected by the artist. Itis almost needJess to add that The | 
The damsel peeping in at the open door is the confidential Vicar soon found a publisher, and that Goldsmith’s debt to} 
waiting-maid of the young lady, and is listening towbat the landlady was paid. JL 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tne following articles are accepted: Eugenie~The Lowly Shrub, &c.—Humming Bird—The Four Phantoms—The Lost 
Lily—Leila’s Song—The Spring Girl’s Request—The Sucrificed—Death of Napoleon—The Voice of Nature. Some art!- 
cles received too late for examination before we are obliged to go to press, and the Book Notices are this month omitted, 


owing to circumstances over which we coud have no contrel. 
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